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into  the  PROFIT  ROW 
with  these  MODERN 

MACHINES. 


No.  2  Incline  Scolder  | 

Has  sprays  both  above  and  below  conveyor 
adjustable  to  suit  any  condition  of  tomatoes. 
A  strong,  sturdy,  all-metal  scalder  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  type.  Simple  to  operate,  easy  to 
clean. 


^  Hand  Pock  Filler 

By  avoiding  the  "breaking  down"  of  tomatoes, 
this  machine  steps  up  the  quality  one  grade. 
Large  capacity,  requires  small  floor  space. 


Spro^e-Sells  Super-Pulper 

Pulps  by  both  pressing  and  centrifugal  force, 
through  new  and  revolutionary  principle. 
Gives  increased  yield,  better  quality.  Maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  and  great  capacity  insure 
amazing  results. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  Aii  Food  Products 

FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

Sprague-Sells  Division' 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
^  Send  For  This  Book 

\  \  S  FOOD  MACHiNERY  CORP.,  (Sprogue-Sellt  Division) 

\  H  \  I  Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog  No.  400. 

^  ^  *  NAME . 

\  4™*® . 

\  V  I  .'■-DDRESS  . CITY . 


Super  Juice 
Extractor 

Gets  all  the  juice  or  makes 
any  percentage  extraction 
you  want.  Thus  makes  light 
juice  or  heavy  juice  at  will. 
Tremendous  capacity  to  suit 
modern,  high-speed  lines. 

C-200.T 

HOOPESTON,  iU. 


Peerless  ■  L 

Rotary  Washer  I 

Tomatoes  never  come  in  contact  with  dirty 
water.  Will  not  injure  any  tomatoes  accept¬ 
able  for  canning.  Absolutely  sanitary,  ex¬ 
tremely  simple,  strong  and  durable.  Easy  to 
clean.  Made  in  two  sizes. 


STATE 
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CoMeJioH— 


The  No.  176  Compound  Applier 
and  Curler  uses  “hat-shaped”  ends 
instead  of  the  “gutter”  type. 
Latex  is  applied  in  an  even  film; 
no  overlapping.  Ends  are  curled 
all-the-way-around. 


BOOr  BLANK 
CDaco 


BODY  FLANfiCD 
AT  BOTH  CNOB 


detail  or 

BIDE  9EAH 


9UKPU19  BOiOCR  BODY  COOLED 

y  WIPED  orr  WITH  Am  blabt 


AUTO.  Am  TEBTCR 


90LOEHINO  ATTACHMENT 


rCANGCR 


The  No.  83  Lockseamer  and  Soldering  Attachment 
forms  and  solders  the  can-bodies  complete.  Auto¬ 
matic  feed,  no  scratching  of  lithographed  blanks, 
no  feeding  of  doubles.  New  inside-hook  fluxing 
station.  Electric  limit  switches  stop  the  machine 
instantly  in  event  of  a  jam. 


The  No.  224  Double-Seamer  attaches  bottoms  to  can- 
bodies.  Patented,  four-roll  seaming-head  produces  an  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  and  uniform  seam.  Electric  Stops  in  the  event 
of  an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  cans  or  ends.  Base  en¬ 
closed,  cams  and  gears  operate  in  an  oil  bath. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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CASH  IN  on  the  Nation-Wide 
Advertising  of 
Canned  Florida  Grapefruit 


The  Florida  Citrus  Commission  have 
launched  a  big  consumer  campaign  on 
Canned  Florida  Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit 
Juice  in  the  following  consumer  publications: 

American  Weekly  True  Story  Magazine 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  Pictorial  Review 
McCall’S  Magazine  Good  Housekeeping 
Macfadden  WOMEN’S  GROUP  This  Week 
WOMAN’S  Home  Companion 

and  such  trade  magazines  as  the  Chain  Store 
Age,  National  Grocers  Bulletin,  Hotel  Man¬ 
agement,  Progressive  Grocer,  Soda  Fountain, 


American  Druggist,  Super  Market  Merchan¬ 
diser  and  The  Canner. 

With  this  advertising  support,  record  sum¬ 
mer  profits  can  be  realized  on  these  delicious 
summer  favorites.  Plan  now  to  put  Canned 
Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit  Juice  at  the  top  of 
your  list  of  profitable  items  to  push  this  summer. 

To  help  dealers,  Continental  offers  a  book¬ 
let  on  how  to  ‘‘Make  Canned  Food  Dis¬ 
plays  Speak  for  Themselves/*  Simply 
write  direct  for  a  supply  absolutely  free. 

This  space  contributed  by  the 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

ODERN  SENSE? — See  if  you  can  make  sense 
out  of  this : 

In  Monday’s,  July  12th  issue,  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  on  page  12,  under  canned 
foods,  on  the  page  devoted  to  foods  by  this  great  daily 
Commercial  paper,  we  read: 

“With  the  packing  of  new  stringless  beans  well 
under  way,  another  step  in  the  canned  foods  season 
of  1937  is  being  completed.  Standard  stringless 
beans  are  now  being  quoted  on  a  range  of  671/2 
cents  to  70  cents.  Peninsula  factory,  with  No.  10s 
quoted  at  $3.15  to  $3.25.  Spot  tomatoes  are  close  to 
the  level  at  which  futures  have  been  selling.  No.  2s 
being  available  out  of  old  pack  now  at  661/^  cents. 
Peninsula  factory.  New  Early  June  peas  are 
offered  at  75  cents  Peninsula  for  four  sieves,  with 
standard  ungraded  quoting  771/^  cents  at  Balti¬ 
more.  Standard  crushed  white  corn  is  offered 
out  of  Maryland  at  75  cents,  with  extra  standard 
at  82V-J  cents  to  85  cents.” 
and  in  the  very  next  column  this  appeared: 

“Continuing  the  upward  movement  of  the  week 
preceding,  food  prices  again  rose  sharply  in  the 
current  period.  This  was  reflected  in  a  gain  of 
6  cents,  or  2.1  per  cent,  which  brought  the  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  weekly  food  index  to  $2.90  for  the 
week  of  July  6  from  $2.84  a  week  earlier.  The 
increase  over  the  1936  comparative  amounts  to 
only  5.1  per  cent,  due  to  the  sharp  jump  in  foods 
in  that  week  last  year,  which  lifted  the  index  from 
$2.66  to  $2.76.” 

QUESTION — Why  are  canned^ foods  the  goat?  All 
other  foods  are  advancing,  while  canned  foods  are 
quoted  at  1933  depression  lows. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Wow — Here  are  some  extracts  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  of  the  foremost  canners  in  the 
business,  an  old  and  experienced,  central  west¬ 
ern  canner.  And  is  he  hot? 

We  are  making  these  quotations  for  just  one  purpose : 
to  show  how  unmerciful  is  the  action  of  the  canner  who 
ruthlessly  cuts  prices,  for  his  own,  individual  sake,  and 
with  no  regard  whatsoever  for  his  fellow  canners.  Of 
course  some  will  answer  that  this  is  rugged  individual¬ 
ism,  and  we  guess  it  is.  See  how  you  feel  about  these 
tit-bits : 

“Just  why  offers  to  deliver  low  grade  peas,  for 
instance  in  Kansas  City  at  80  cents  delivered, 
should  have  direct  effect  on  other  grades  it  is  hard 


to  say,  but  from  practically  every  market  came  de¬ 
mands  for  price  revision  downward,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  our  Sales  Department  that  if 
a  bottom  could  be  fixed  in  the  present  decline,  so 
that  it  would  go  no  further,  that  canners  could  per¬ 
haps  work  their  way  out  by  intelligent  merchandis¬ 
ing  through  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  prevent 
any  further  demands  for  the  revision  of  prices.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

“However,  future  contracts  the  last  few  years  have 
meant  very  little  and  happily  we  have  sold  compar- 
itively  few  futures,  and  only  to  a  small  select  list  of 
customers  who  were  more  interested  in  insuring  a 
dependable  source  of  supply  than  they  were  of  buying 
at  the  very  lowest  figure. 

“However,  as  these  crazy  offers  from  the  East  began 
to  come  oftener  and  from  more  numerous  sources,  it 
did  have  the  effect  of  entirely  too  many  demands  from 
customers  for  a  downward  revision  of  prices  or  a  can¬ 
cellation  of  contracts.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“As  to  the  size  of  the  pack,  (peas)  of  course,  no  one 
knows  at  the  moment  what  it  will  be,  and  we  do  know 
that  as  far  as  Wisconsin  is  concerned,  its  pack  will  not 
be  anywhere  near  as  large  as  it  would  have  been  if  the 
majority  of  the  packers  were  not  quality  conscious, 
and  making  every  effort  to  get  quality  instead  of 
quantity.  Despite  the  determination  on  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  Wisconsin  canners  to  hold  their  yield 
down  to  70  or  75  cases  per  acre,  and  despite  night  and 
day  operations,  there  are  few  spots  here  and  there 
where  yields  up  as  high  as  100  cases  or  a  little  more 
have  happened  despite  the  best  intentions  to  hold  it 
down. 

“The  pea  louse  can  be  credited  with  holding  down 
considerable  production,  as  there  are  any  number  of 
individual  packers  whose  yield  has  only  been  around 
50  to  60  cases  per  acre. 

“Also  the  heat  wave  that  we  have  had  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  the  last  few 
days  is  doing  a  good  deal  to  curtail  the  production  of 
sweet  peas.  This  intense  heat  has  caused  heavy  evapo¬ 
ration  of  moisture  from  the  soil  and  the  soil  is  now  dry 
down  to  a  depth  of  8  or  10  inches.  Each  day  of  con¬ 
tinued  heat  means  more  dry  spots  are  burning  up,  all 
of  which  will  reduce  the  pack.  Even  so  with  something 
over  100,000  acres  of  peas  in  this  state  (Wisconsin), 
we  believe  the  state  may  come  through  with  an  average 
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of  75  cases  per  acre  unless  the  heat  continues  for 
another  week  or  two. 

“The  guesses  as  to  the  total  pack  for  the  United 
States  run  all  the  way  from  20,000,000  to  26,000,000. 

The  sad  part  of  this  attack  upon  the  price  structure 
that  has  been  so  outspoken  for  the  last  few  weeks  is 
that  it  came  almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  a  low  grade 
pack  in  the  East  and  before  anyone  was  operating  in 
Wisconsin.” 

*  «  * 

“It  will  be  interesting  indeed  to  watch  the  situation 
to  see  what  may  happen,  but  it  is  a  little  hard  to  take 
when  customer  after  customer  who  purchased  full  Stan¬ 
dard  peas,  let  us  say  at  90  cents  on  a  future  contract, 
demands  that  his  order  be  filled  on  a  basis  of  80  cents 
delivered,  simply  because  he  has  been  offered  this  price 
from  the  East.  Of  course,  we  have  no  alternative 
except  to  accept  his  cancellation  as  we  are  not  at  all 
interested  in  following  a  price  downward  to  a  price 
way  below  the  cost  of  production.  We  have  been  known 
to  carry  our  product  well  into  a  second  year  and  then 
sell  on  a  rising  market  at  a  profit,  but  there  is,  of 
course,  a  limit  to  which  that  can  be  done.” 

*  *  * 

AN  OLD  BROKER’S  WISE  ADVICE— Thos.  J. 

Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  long  known  as  the  dean 
/  \  of  the  brokers,  and  since  his  death  conducted  by 

Thos.  L.  North  in  summarizing  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  in  his  letter  of  July  10th  said: 

“Dear  Sirs: 

Note  low  prices  New  Cut  Beans. 

This  week’s  business  did  not  wind  up  in  a  blaze 
of  glory.  As  a  matter  of  fact  trading  was  “sorta” 
dull  in  all  the  items.  Some  business  was  done  each 
day,  but  the  volume  was  nothing  to  brag  about. 
According  to  the  rule,  the  time  to  buy  canned  foods 
is  when  most  buyers  are  looking  the  other  way; 
and  if  this  be  but  half  way  true,  buyers  should 
load  up  quickly.  We  recall  that  last  year  at  this  time 
Cut  beans  were  selling  at  65  cents  per  dozen,  and 
by  October  1st  they  were  bringing  85  cents  per 
dozen.  Intending  buyers  will  do  well  to  catch  this 
idea  and  include,  also,  the  other  major  items — 
Tomatoes,  Corn,  Sweet  Potatoes,  etc.” 

And  Tom’s  right!  But  what  does  this  mean  to 
canners,  the  sellers?  That  you  would  be  foolish  to  sell 
at  such  prices. 

Date  this  and  paste  it  in  your  desk,  so  that  you  can 
.see  it  next  November  or  December. 

ADVERTISING  SELLING  SALMON 

A  DVERTISING  of  canned  salmon  on  a  nationwide 
scale  has  led  to  record  sales  of  this  commodity, 
/  ^the  report  of  packers’  unsold  stocks  on  July 
first  indicates.  This  report  for  the  end  of  the  statistical 
year  shows  that  supplies  of  canned  salmon  still  unsold 
amount  to  only  199,355  cases  as  compared  with  868,141 
cases  a  year  ago,  and  1,478,480  cases  on  July  1,  1935. 
Total  unshipped  stocks  in  packers’  hands  on  the  first 
of  this  July  amounted  to  344,935  cases. 
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Sales  for  the  year  j  ust  closed  reached  the  new  record 
figure  of  9,652,000  cases.  This  is  approximately  3,000- 
000  more  than  was  sold  in  the  previous  statistical  year. 
Sales  of  Alaska  reds  during  the  year  amounted  to 
2,541,412  cases,  which  cut  the  available  supply  of  this 
species  to  91,441.  This  sales  performance  is  particu¬ 
larly  noteworthy  due  to  the  fact  that  1935  was  a  short 
red  pack  year  and  the  1936  carryover,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tend,  represented  carryover  from  a  pack  of  two  sum¬ 
mers  previous.  In  the  past  twelve  months  the  industry 
has  sold  more  reds  than  was  packed  last  summer,  a 
better  than  normal  red  pack  year. 

Sales  on  pink  salmon,  the  most  numerous  variety, 
during  the  past  year  reached  the  new  record  total  of 
5,023,388  cases.  This  is  nearly  half  a  million  cases 
more  than  was  packed  in  the  summer  of  1936. 

Last  summer  saw  the  largest  pack  of  canned  salmon 
ever  put  up  by  the  industry.  During  the  past  twelve 
months,  however,  more  than  half  a  million  cases  over 
the  quanity  packed  last  season  has  been  sold  by  packers. 
The  successful  marketing  of  this  heavy  volume,  with 
the  77  per  cent  reduction  in  carryover  at  the  end  of  the 
pack  year,  is  generally  attributed  by  industry  leaders 
to  the  advertising  programs  which  the  salmon  packers 
have  been  carrying  on  for  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
Through  the  use  of  advertising  in  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  and  on  the  air,  a  record  amount  of  canned 
salmon  has  been  sold,  and  packers  are  now  in  the  most 
favorable  statistical  position  they  have  enjoyed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Retail  sales  of  canned  salmon  during  the  summer  are 
reported  to  be  following  their  usual  upward  trend  at 
this  season.  Hot  weather  usually  develops  the  greatest 
consumer  interest  in  this  item,  and  the  consumer  adver¬ 
tising  on  canned  salmon  is  now  featuring  salmon 
salads  and  cold  dishes  to  fully  capitalize  on  this  sea¬ 
sonal  interest. 
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A  Typical  W.  P.  A.  Cannery 


Uncle  Sam  as  a  Major  Food  Processor 

As  described  hy 

Works  Prosress  Administration.  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  American  housewife  has  been  pictured,  in 
poster,  joke  and  story,  as  a  sort  of  20th  Century 
Cinderella,  released  from  drudgery  by  the  magic  of 
the  can.  Now  the  can  adds  a  new  and  significant  chap¬ 
ter  to  its  history  of  progress.  This  chapter  is  concerned 
with  the  fight  against  hunger  and  want. 

The  can  today  plays  an  important  role  in  the  job  of 
feeding  millions  of  familes  on  relief,  providing  work 
for  an  army  of  unemployed  and  absorbing  the  surplus 
produce  of  farmers  and  fishermen.  The  can  even  has 
travelled  into  the  schoolroom,  taking  “hot  school- 
lunches”  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  undernourished 
children. 

Meantime  the  Federal  Government  has  bolstered  the 
can  and  glass- jar  industry  by  making  large  purchases. 
Last  year  the  Works  Progress  Adminstration  alone 
bought  some  12  to  15  million  cans  and  jars  for  its  pro¬ 
gram,  and  this  year  it  expects  to  buy  as  many  or  more. 
In  addition,  various  communities  and  counties,  as  well 
as  welfare  agencies  and  school  boards  have  bought  large 
quantities  of  cans  out  of  their  own  funds  for  the  same 
purpose. 

When  the  nation  first  launched  its  wide-spread  attack 
against  hunger  in  1933,  certain  large  cities  set  their 
jobless  to  growing  and  preserving  foodstuffs  against 
their  own  needs.  These  scattered  efforts  have  since 
developed  into  a  big  industry,  with  large-scale  canneries 
running  full-blast  in  17  states  and  with  smaller  plants 
operating  in  the  others. 

The  largest  of  the  state-wide  canning  projects  is  in 
Texas,  where  45  canneries  last  year  filled  nearly  five 
million  of  the  twelve  million  cans  purchased  by  WPA. 
Indiana’s  dozen  plants  filled  another  two  and  a  half 


million  cans;  Vermont’s  14  county  canning-kitchens, 
over  a  million  and  a  half  cans  and  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  glass  jars,  and  Utah’s  120  canning  centers, 
over  a  million  tins.  Colorado  used  nearly  three-fourths 
of  a  million  cans ;  Idaho,  nearly  four  hundred  thousand ; 
Massachusetts,  a  hundred  twenty-five  thousand,  and 
Virginia,  a  hundred  thirty-six  thousand.  Other  states 
which  have  sizable  projects  are  Tennessee,  California, 
Iowa,  Montana,  and  Arizona.  There  are  smaller  can¬ 
ning  projects  in  still  other  Southern  states  and  in  some 
Western  states,  where,  despite  drought  curtailment  of 
general  canning  activities,  last  year  the  output  was 
sufficient  to  supply  the  “hot  school  lunch”  projects 
sponsored  by  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  Among 
these  states  are  Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  Dakota 
and  Ohio, 

As  a  result  of  these  activities  the  states  report  a 
substantial  saving  in  relief  costs,  while  physicians 
record  a  general  improvement  in  the  health  and  moral 
of  jobless  families.  This  is  especially  noticeable  among 
the  children.  Teachers  declare  that  the  program  has 
raised  school-marks;  for  empty  stomachs,  they  say, 
make  poor  scholars  of  children. 

At  the  same  time  the  children’s  mothers  and  older 
sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts  are  learning,  at  the  can¬ 
neries  and  at  special  Government  demonstrations-cen- 
ters,  the  art  of  kitchen  management  which  include 
canning,  planning  meals,  combining  food-elements  for 
a  balanced  diet  and  budgeting.  Canning  is  stressed, 
with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  women  in  every  state 
are  saving  on  other  things  in  order  to  purchase  shining 
new  pressure-cookers  and  sealers,  in  lieu  of  their  old 
washtubs  and  boilers,  for  preserving.  In  the  Marmon 
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State,  for  example,  Prof.  Rose  H.  Widtsoe  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  noted  that  the  projects  caused  “a 
reduction  in  careless  canning  among  housewives,  with 
an  accompanying  reduction  in  food  spoilage  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  food  poisoning.” 

Most  of  the  canneries  operate  full-force  only  in 
season,  reaching  peak  activity  at  harvest-time  and 
tapering  off  in  winter.  But  in  certain  states — Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  for  instance — canneries  operate  all  the  year 
round  to  preserve  available  surplus  produce.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  plants  put  up  mostly  fish  and  chowders. 

Though  the  organization  of  canning  activities  varies 
somewhat  from  state  to  state,  depending  on  local  spon¬ 
sors,  surplus,  food  materials  available,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  families  on  relief  rolls,  the  procedure 
everywhere,  follows  the  same  general  lines. 

The  canneries  collect  raw  food  materials  from  three 
main  sources — the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation, 
“relief  gardens”  and  independent  farmers. 

Thousands  of  farmers  exchange  their  raw  produce 
for  an  equal  value  of  canned  goods ;  on  this  “toll  basis” 
the  farmers  get  back  a  half  or  more  of  their  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  preserved  form,  while  welfare  families 
get  the  rest. 

The  “relief  gardens”,  really  a  separate  story  in  them¬ 
selves,  provide  work  as  well  as  vegetables  and  fruits  for 
jobless  men  and  women.  Usually  these  gardens  are 
on  land  donated  by  local  sponsoring  communities  while 
seed,  implements  and  wages  are  furnished  by  WPA. 
Farm  experts  direct  the  gardening  activities,  and  the 
resultant  crops  are  divided  between  the  canneries,  and 
the  garden  workers  themselves.  The  latter  use  their 
portion  fresh  or  can  it  to  supplement  winter  food-pur¬ 
chases.  The  canneries,  on  the  other  hand,  turn  over 
their  preserved-foods  to  the  “hot  school-lunch”  projects 
and  to  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 

This  Corporation  serves  a  double  function,  as  both 
a  collecting  and  distributing  agency.  It  buys  surplus 
foodstuffs  to  bolster  market-prices  for  farmers  and 
fishermen,  and  it  distributes  the  preserved  foodstuffs 
which  come  from  the  canneries  to  the  needy  of  every 
state. 

The  WPA  canneries  have  vaulted  terrific  handicaps 
to  become  modern,  highly  efficient  plants.  They  have 
rented  machinery  from  canning  companies,  or  bought  it 
outright,  and  even  in  some  cases  ingeniously  recon¬ 
structed  machinery  from  salvaged  materials.  Many 
canneries  were  set  up  in  abandoned  school  houses,  va¬ 
cant  stores,  churches  and  the  like.  In  one  way  or 
another  the  cannery  workers  converted  waste-space 
into  functional  factories  which  fulfilled  all  sanitation 
requirements.  As  a  precautionary  measure,  health  and 
safety  inspectors  frequently  visit  the  plants,  and  the 
workers  themselves  periodically  undergo  medical  exam¬ 
ination.  Each  plant,  in  addition  maintains  a  first-aid 
room  in  charge  of  a  physician  or  nurse. 

Despite  their  large  output  the  workers  spoil  sur¬ 
prisingly  little  food-material.  They  are  carefully 
trained  and  even  more  carefully  supervised.  To  ensure 
absolute  purity,  they  test  each  can  before  labelling  it. 


(The  labels,  incidentally,  proclaim  that  the  food  is  not 
for  sale.) 

The  canneries  turn  out  many  varieties  of  vegetables, 
soups  and  fruits.  A  typical  output  includes — and  this 
particular  list  comes  from  Colorado — canned  apples 
and  apple-sauce,  beans,  beets,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
chard,  corn,  peas,  squash,  tomatoes,  and  turnips  among 
the  vegetables,  several  kinds  of  soup  and  grapefruit, 
oranges  and  pears,  and  marmalade  among  the  fruits. 

Indiana  township  trustees,  who  sponsor  that  state’s 
canning  projects,  report  large  savings  in  relief-food 
costs,  and  their  statements  are  typical  of  thousands 
from  all  over  the  nation.  Centre  Township  in  Howard 
County,  for  example,  saved  $16,000  in  relief  costs  last 
year,  according  to  Trustee  Walter  Koontz,  through  the 
processing  of  158,000  cans  of  vegetables  by  “80  people, 
who  would  otherwise  be  on  direct  relief.”  Similarly  in 
Harrison  Township,  Vigo  County,  the  canning  workers 
effected  “quite  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers,”  according 
to  trustee  John  T.  Sankey,  by  processing  68,000  cans  of 
food.  Cannery  workers  last  season  put  up  a  ten-month 
supply  of  food  for  relief  families  in  Huntington  Town¬ 
ship,  Huntington  County,  Trustee  James  S.  Renner 
reported,  and  they  scored”  a  huge  sucess”  also  in  North 
Township,  Lake  County,  according  to  Trustee  John  T. 
Mahan  while  Noble  Township,  Wabash  County,  to 
quote  Trustee  Charles  L.  Gillespie,  considers  its  can¬ 
ning  projects  “of  tremendous  importance,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  taxes  saved  but  also  because  of 
their  educational  value  in  developing  self-reliance  and 
responsibility.”  In  all,  throughout  the  state,  on  town¬ 
ship  projects  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  Garden 
and  Food  Conservation  Division  of  the  Governor’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Unemployment  Relief,  WPA  workers  filled 
2,658,000  cans  last  year. 

In  Texas,  workers  in  45  canneries  processed  nearly 
seven  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  raw  foodstuffs  to 
fill  4,740,788  cans  last  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
canning  classes  were  held  for  10,000  housewives  at 
various  community  centers. 

Utah  workers  on  120  projects,  in  24  of  the  state’s  29 
counties,  turned  out  1,078,150  cans,  of  which  nearly  a 
fifth  went  to  school-lunch  projects  and  the  rest  to  wel¬ 
fare  cases. 

On  three  Colorado  projects,  in  Denver,  Pueblo  and 
Weld  Counties,  250  workers  processed  nearly  100,000 
pounds  of  raw  materials  to  fill  approximately  800,000 
cans  of  preserved  foodstuffs. 

Vermont  workers  put  up  1,584,809  quarts  of  canned 
foods  of  which  nearly  a  hundred  thousands  quarts  went 
to  school-lunch  projects,  and  in  addition  they  stored 
away  over  120,000  bushels  of  dry  vegetables  and  po¬ 
tatoes  which  they  themselves  had  raised  in  “relief  gar¬ 
dens.” 

The  Massachusetts  projects  are  steeped  in  pictur¬ 
esque  native  tradition.  Boston  housed  its  cannery 
among  the  stalls  of  Fish  Pier,  where  schooners  put  in 
and  Grand  Banks  fishermen  haggle  to  sell  their  hauls. 
There  a  hundred  workers  make  canned  chowder,  using 
the  following  recipe: 

(Continued  on  “page  SJ^) 


Langsenkamp  Equipped  Production  Lines  Are  Dependable 

efficiency,  higher  quality,  lower  production  costs. 

It  means  fewer  production  problems,  smoother 
operation,  greater  profits.  Complete  equipment 
for  tomato  products. 


Indiana  Grading  Table  For 
packers  of  peeled  tomatoes. 


If  you  need  to  ex- 
p  a  n  d  production 
facilities-or  if  out¬ 
moded  equipment 
should  be  replaced 
-get  our  proposi¬ 
tion  on  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

Write  or  wire 
Today 


Indiana  Colossal  Puip- 
er,  1 200  bu.  tomatoes 
per  hour.  25%  less 
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A  MONEY-MAKER 


Corn  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money. 
The  new  ^SiC  Husker  (right)  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  from  the  savings  of  corn  alone.  It  can 
halve  the  husking  labor  cost.  It  lowers  other 
operating  and  the  maintenance  costs  too. 


For  information  regard¬ 
ing  Husker  and 
CUTTER  (both  built  by 
Rockford  Drilling  Ma¬ 
chine  Division  of  Borg- 
War  ner  Corporation  at 
Rockford,  Illinois),  or  about 
the  3uC  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-grain  Corn, 
write 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

July  13,  1937 — Green  Limas:  An  acreage  of  45,620  acres 
planted  for  manufacture  in  1937  is  indicated  by  canners’  re¬ 
ports  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  This 
exceeds  the  1936  planted  acreage  of  34,440  acres  by  nearly  33 
per  cent  and  is  the  largest  planted  acreage  on  record.  It  in¬ 
cludes  canning  and  frozen  pack  acreage.  The  acreages  planted 
in  1932  were  17,930  acres;  1933,  17,460;  1934,  25,250,  and  1935, 
29,220  acres.  Increased  plantings  are  indicated  in  all  important 
States  except  Michigan.  The  most  marked  increase  is  in  New 
Jersey,  where  a  total  indicated  acreage  of  12,000  acres  is  planted 
in  comparison  with  6,500  acres  estimated  for  1936.  Reports 
from  Wisconsin,  Virginia  and  Delaware  indicate  large  increases 
for  1937. 

Stringless:  A  prospective  production  of  99,400  tons  for  manu¬ 
facture  in  1937  is  indicated  by  canners’  reports  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  on  July  1st.  This  exceeds 
the  1936  estimated  production  by  about  30  per  cent  and  the 
five-year  (1926-32)  average  production  by  nearly  36  per  cent. 
It  surpasses  the  previous  record  production  of  92,300  tons  esti¬ 
mated  for  1929  by  nearly  8  per  cent.  Indicated  yields  average 
1.55  tons  per  acre  in  1937,  compared  with  1.52  tons  estimated 
for  1936  and  an  average  yield  of  1.58  tons  for  the  10-year 
(1923-32)  period.  Growing  conditions  in  most  important  pi’O- 
ducing  States  have  favored  near  average  yield  prospects.  Bean 
beetles  are  menacing  the  early  crop  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Tri-State  area  to  some  extent.  Growers  in  Tennessee,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Arkansas  (where  harvesting  is  in  progress)  are  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  need  for  additional  rainfall.  There  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  irrigation  water  in  some  districts  in  Colorado. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND.,  July  8,  1937 — All  plantings  late. 

MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA,  July  9,  1937 — Harvest  is  starting. 
Good  quality.  Heat  is  having  its  effect  in  blasted  bloom  and 
the  drying  up  of  the  lower  leaves.  Crop  will  not  amount  to 
much  unless  we  get  much  needed  rains.  Acreage  is  about  90 
per  cent  of  normal. 

HALETHORPE,  MD.,  July  10,  1937 — Normal  acreage.  Small  vine 
growth.  Crop  is  slightly  below  normal.  Beetles  doing  con¬ 
siderable  damage. 

HOMER,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1937 — Acreage  same  as  1936.  Will  start 
packing  latter  part  of  month.  Vine  stand  about  85  per  cent 
of  normal. 

CORN 

July  13,  1937 — A  record  prospective  acreage  of  452,620  acres 
planted  for  manufacture  in  1937  is  indicated  by  canners’  reports 
to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  This  exceeds 
the  previous  record  planted  acreage  of  443,720  acres  estimated 
for  1936  by  2  per  cent.  The  estimated  planted  acreages  for  1932 
were  166,750  acres;  1933,  208,440;  1934,  323,590;  and  1935, 
418,990  acres.  In  the  important  North  Central  group  of  States, 
where  about  75  per  cent  of  the  country’s  prospective  acreage  of 
canning  corn  is  grown,  the  acreage  increases  indicated  by  re¬ 
ports  from  canners  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  about  offset  the 
decreases  reported  from  other  States  in  this  group.  Increases 
were  also  indicated  by  reports  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Tennessee. 

PRiNCEWiiiLE,  ILL.,  July  8,  1937 — Sweet:  Our  acreage  this  year 
is  practically  the  same  as  last.  The  crop  so  far  has  come  along 
in  fine  shape,  but  is  beginning  to  need  rain.  Unless  we  encounter 


extreme  heat,  accompanied  by  burning  winds,  our  yield  and 
quality  should  be  normal.  Expect  to  start  canning  between 
August  1st  and  5th. 

MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA,  July  9,  1937 — Our  acreage  is  some¬ 
what  larger  than  last  year.  About  30  per  cent  is  yellow  variety. 
If  the  crop  continues  on  as  at  present,  would  say  it  is  normal, 
or  better. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  IOWA,  July  9,  1937 — Stand  and  growth 
normal.  Very  hot  and  dry,  need  moisture.  Grasshoppers  very 
bad,  but  no  damage  to  date. 

DRYDEN,  ME.,  July  12,  1937 — Season  has  been  very  backward, 
a  great  deal  of  cold,  rainy  weather.  Expect  about  a  75  per 
cent  yield  as  compared  to  previous  years. 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO,  July  13,  1937 — Have  the  same  acreage  as 
last  year,  500  acres.  Corn  has  grown  nicely,  but  several  fields 
are  damaged  by  too  much  rain  and  we  do  not  believe  we  can 
possibly  have  a  normal  yield. 

WESTMORELAND,  VA.,  July  12,  1937 — Expect  100  per  cent  of 
normal  crop.  There  has  been  lots  of  rain  all  summer.  Crop 
looks  very  promising. 

TOMATOES 

July  13,  1937 — The  acreage  planted  for  manufacture  in  1937 
is  indicated  at  456,700  acres,  which  is  4.3  per  cent  less  than 
the  planted  acreage  of  477,100  acres  estimated  for  1936,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  made  by  canners  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics.  The  acreages  planted  in  1932  were  280,510 
acres;  1933,  296,250;  1934,  435,620,  and  1935,  510,150  acres. 
Reports  from  Indiana  indicate  a  decrease  of  12  per  cent  while 
California  growers  contemplate  a  4  per  cent  decrease  in  the 
acreage  for  manufacture.  Increases  in  the  acreages  planted  in 
1937  were  indicated  by  reports  from  a  few  rather  widely 
scattered  States,  including  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

CAMPBELLSBURG,  IND.,  July  12,  1937 — Crop  appears  fair  but  is 
beginning  to  need  good  rains.  Progress  of  the  crop  depends 
entirely  upon  the  weather  for  the  next  30  days. 

DUPONT,  IND.,  July  12,  1937 — We  signed  about  70  per  cent  of 
normal  acreage.  This  was  mostly  set.  It  was  hard  to  get 
farmers  to  contract  as  they  were  afraid  of  having  to  pay  too 
much  money  for  help  at  picking  time  and  some  of  them  were 
dubious  about  what  may  happen  at  the  factory  when  canning 
time  arrived — strike  scare.  Others  were  more  interested  in 
growing  crops  that  would  show  more  cash  return  for  less  cash 
outlay  and  less  labor — corn,  wheat  and  tobacco.  About  setting 
time  a  factory  at  Austin  had  a  strike  and  as  a  result  of  that 
place  being  closed  up  several  weeks,  some  of  our  contracts  were 
cancelled,  as  they  were  afraid  our  plant  would  suffer  the  same 
thing  at  canning  time.  Since  then  we  have  had  some  trouble 
with  fruit  worm,  which  is  taking  quite  a  toll  from  all  of 
Southern  Indiana. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  July  9,  1937 — Crop  is  in  excellent  condition  but 
needing  rain  very  badly  and  at  this  time  the  plants  are  wilting. 
Our  acreage  is  20  per  cent  below  last  year.  Weather  conditions 
permitting,  expect  average  or  better  yield.  As  compared  with 
normal  our  crop  will  be  a  good  average. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  this  company’s  methods  of 
doing  business  are  pleasing  to  many  users  of  cans. 
Demand  for  Crown  Cans  is  steadily  growing  in  an  ever 
widening  circle. 

To  meet  these  demands,  additional  manufacturing 
facilities  have  been  established  at  Houston,  Tex.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  and  Madison,  Wis.  Deliveries  are  being 
made  from  these  points  for  the  1937  season. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  would  like  to  know  the  advantages 
Crown  Cans  and  Service  offer.  A  representative  will 
gladly  give  you  details,  without  obligation  on  youir  part. 


HOUSTON 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

INOEPENOENT  AND  HEIPFUE 

DIVISION  OF  CROWN  CORK  AND  SEAL  COMPANY 
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EATON,  IND.,  July  13,  1937 — Less  acreage  than  last  year.  Have 
100  per  cent  stand  and  plants  are  making  a  wonderful  growth 
and  have  lots  of  bloom  and  small  fruit.  Have  very  good  pros¬ 
pects  for  large  yield  if  favorable  conditions  continue. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND.,  July  8,  1937 — We  have  284  acres.  They  are 
doing  well  considering  the  wet,  cold  weather.  There  is  some 
sign  of  blight  and  we  are  spraying.  Insects  are  bad  and  we  are 
spraying  with  black  leaf  to  control  these.  Prospects  for  yield 
are  about  normal.  Have  tomatoes  the  size  of  walnuts. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  July  12,  1937 — Crop  looking  well  at  this 
time.  Condition  about  80  per  cent.  Acreage  about  25  per  cent 
short  of  last  year. 

KEOKUK,  IOWA,  July  10,  1937 — Acreage  about  as  last  year. 
Prospects  good.  Some  tomatoes  now  on  vines. 

MARSHALI.TOWN,  IOWA,  July  9,  1937 — Have  gotten  off  to  a 
fine  start.  Stand  good  and  free  from  weeds.  The  set  is  sticking 
except  in  isolated  cases.  If  we  have  a  little  rain,  crop  will  be 
about  normal.  Have  only  about  75  per  cent  of  the  normal 
acreage. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  IOWA,  July  9,  1937 — Stand  and  growth 
normal.  Need  rain  in  the  next  few  days  or  crop  will  be 
damaged. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  July  13,  1937 — Have  a  very  large  acreage  in 
this  section,  but  have  had  considerably  heavy  rains  the  past 
few  weeks,  which  have  damaged  the  early  crop. 

grh:ensboro,  md.,  July  10,  1937 — Normal  acreage.  50  per 
cent  of  early  plants  a  failure.  Acreage  was  reset  with  regular 
plants.  Heavy  rains  caused  blossoms  to  drop  so  haven’t  much 
crown  fruit.  Do  not  believe  we  can  exceed  75  per  cent  yield. 

halethorpe,  md.,  July  10,  1937 — Slight  increase  in  acreage. 
Prospects  for  a  good  crop  are  bright. 

GRBIENWICH,  N.  J.,  July  9,  1937 — Condition  is  spotty.  Some 
fields  look  exceptionally  good  and  others  look  very  poor.  Have 
had  to  fight  potato  beetles  ever  since  tomatoes  set  in  fields. 
Many  fields  reset  several  times.  Had  too  much  rain  at  time  of 
setting  and  up  until  a  week  ago.  Acreage  a  little  below  normal. 
If  we  have  ideal  weather  from  now  on  should  have  a  fair  crop. 

PEMBERVILLE,  OHIO,  July  13,  1937 — Unusual  condition  this 
season  from  many  causes.  About  three  weeks  late  and  growing 
slowly.  Will  not  be  enough  to  dirty  the  machines  before  Labor 
Day,  and  that  means  a  short  season.  Will  be  lucky  to  get  60 
per  cent  of  a  pack.  The  wise  buyer  will  buy  while  buying  is 
good.  An  average  early  frost  will  leave  half  of  the  tomatoes 
in  the  field. 

MORRISTOWN,  TENN.,  July  10,  1937 — Crop  will  be  at  least  50 
per  cent  short  in  acreage.  Very  dry  and  hot.  Our  acreage 
shortage  was  caused  from  big  price  on  tobacco  last  winter. 
Farmers  all  putting  out  tobacco. 

WESTMORELAND,  VA.,  July  12,  1937— Expect  98  per  cent  of 
normal  crop.  Some  tomatoes  have  been  lost  on  account  of 
excessive  rains.  However,  additional  acres  will  more  than  take 
care  of  this.  Hot  weather  the  past  week  has  been  very  favor¬ 
able;  crop  looking  good. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

July  13,  1937 — Beets:  The  prospective  1937  planted  acreage 
for  canning  is  11,300  acres,  according  to  canners’  reports  to 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  This  exceeds  the 
10,080  acres  estimated  for  1936  by  12  per  cent,  and  1937  is  the 
fifth  consecutive  season  to  show  an  increase.  The  estimate  of 
acreage  planted  in  1932  was  2,970  acres;  1933,  4,260;  1934, 
7,840,  and  1935,  9,010  acres.  Canners’  reports  from  the  impor¬ 
tant  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey  indicate 
marked  increases  in  the  acreages  planted  in  these  States.  In 
New  York  and  Indiana,  slight  decreases  were  indicated  for  1937. 

Cabbage:  A  prospective  acreage  for  sauerkraut  of  22,000 
acres  for  1937  is  indicated  by  kraut  packers’  reports  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  This  includes  acreage 


grown  under  contract  and  the  acreage  probably  required  to  meet 
open  market  requirements.  The  prospective  acreage  indicated 
in  1937  exceeds  the  kraut  cabbage  acreage  estimated  for  1936  of 
19,940  acres  by  10  per  cent.  Acreages  planted  in  1932  were 
estimated  at  16,160  acres;  1933,  16,440  acres;  1934,  25,810  acres, 
and  1935,  16,820  acres.  Of  the  total  planted  acreage,  reports 
from  kraut  packers  indicate  a  contract  acreage  of  1937  of  9,550 
acres  in  comparison  with  8,510  acres  grown  under  contract  in 
1936.  The  indication  of  acreage  grown  for  open  market  pur¬ 
chases  in  1937  is  12,450  acres  compared  with  11,430  acres  in 
1936. 

Cucumbers:  There  are  113,330  acres  planted  for  pickles  as 
indicated  by  reports  from  pickle  packers  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  This  exceeds  the  100,250  acres  esti¬ 
mated  for  1936  by  13  per  cent.  The  record  planted  acreage  of 
124,130  acres  estimated  for  1930  surpasses  this  year’s  indicated 
acreage  by  about  10  per  cent.  Reports  from  Michigan  growers 
indicate  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  1937  acreage.  This  State 
ranks  first  in  the  acreage  of  pickling  cucumbers.  Wisconsin 
retains  second  rank  in  acreage  with  a  20  per  cent  increase  for 
1937  indicted.  Other  States  indicating  large  increases  in  planted 
acreages  are  widely  scattered  and  include  North  Carolina, 
Missouri,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Louisiana.  The  principal  de¬ 
creases  are  indicated  by  reports  from  California,  Washington 
and  Virginia. 

Peas:  A  record  prospective  production  of  296,070  tons  of 
green  peas  for  manufacture  (including  cold  pack)  is  indicated 
by  canners’  reports  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  on  July  1st.  This  exceeds  the  1936  estimated  production 
of  187,420  tons  by  58  per  cent  and  the  5-year  (1928-32)  average 
production  of  182,070  tons  by  nearly  63  per  cent.  It  surpasses 
the  previous  record  production  of  268,100  tons  estimated  for 

1935  by  about  10  per  cent.  Yields  indicated  on  July  1st  at 
1,711  pounds  per  acre  compare  with  the  estimated  yields  for 

1936  of  1,265  pounds  and  the  10-year  (1923-32)  average  yields 
of  1,760  pounds  per  acre.  With  the  harvest  of  Alaskas  about 
over,  sweet  varieties  are  now  being  cut  in  many  northern  pro¬ 
ducing  areas.  There  has  been  scattering  aphis  infestation, 
but  this  pest  has  not  made  serious  inroads  in  the  crop  except 
in  the  early  area  of  the  Eastern  Shore  (Maryland  and  Virginia) 
and  a  few  counties  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  July  12,  1937 — Pumpkin:  Crop  extra  good. 
Acreage  about  same  as  last  year. 

KEOKUK,  IOWA,  July  10,  1937 — Cucumbers:  Acreage  larger 
than  last  year.  Crop  outlook  good.  Need  rain  at  some  of 
our  stations. 

MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA,  July  9,  1937 — Cabbage:  Prospects  are 
very  good  for  early  crop.  Fields  are  clean  and  there  is  a  very 
good  stand.  Heat  is  causing  it  to  head  somewhat  small,  so 
we  do  not  look  for  as  heavy  yield  as  we  did  about  three  weeks 
ago.  Normal  acreage. 

HOMER,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1937 — Peas:  Acreage  15  per  cent  less 
than  1936.  Early  Sweets  yielded  about  60  per  cent  of  normal. 

FRUIT 

GRIFFIN,  GA.,  July  10,  1937 — Grapefruit:  Prospective  crop  for 
1937-1938  in  Florida  will  be  about  60  per  cent  of  normal,  or 
about  40  per  cent  of  1936-1937  bumper  crop. 

Peaches:  About  35  or  40  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 

HARRINGTON,  ME.,  July  8,  1937 — Blueberries:  Condition  fair 
to  good.  Prospects  now  look  like  normal  yield. 

STURGEON  BAY,  wis.,  July  8,  1937— Red  Sour  Cherries:  This 
section  produces  nearly  all  of  the  cherries  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  According  to  the  unreliable  and  confusing  Govern¬ 
ment  estimates,  our  State  is  reported  with  14,400  tons  or 
28,800,000  pounds  as  against  21,000,000  pounds,  the  largest  crop 
in  the  history  of  the  industry.  Optimistic  growers  and  canners 
place  our  State  crop  at  possibly  14,000,000  pounds.  Canners’ 
prices  to  the  trade  on  both  2’s  and  lO’s  have  been  named  low. 
The  canned  product  should  see  a  better  market  later  with  few 
cherries  in  sight  at  or  before  the  1937  pack  season. 
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THE 

HANSEN 

KRAUT  FILLER 


AUTOMATIC  EFFICIENCY 


When  Packing  Sauer  Kraut 


SPINACH  *  HASH  *  CHOP  SUET  SPROUTS  *  SHREODEO  COCOANUT  and  OTHER  PROOUCTS  OF  A  FIOROUS  NATURE 


THIS  IS  WHAT  THE  MACHINE  WILL  ACCOMPLISH  WITH  SAUER  KRAUT 


Fills  kraut  at  hiRh  temperatures,  insurinR  a  better  vacuum. 
Measures  kraut  and  brine  accurately. 

Tops  the  can. 

Saves  7%  to  10%  of  kraut,  because  of  accurate  fillinR. 

Will  fill,  brine  and  top  60  cans  per  minute. 

HiRher  acidity  by  savinR  kraut  juice. 


Helps  prevent  hydrogen  swells  by  not  over-filling  cans. 

Is  quickly  and  easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning. 

More  sanitary,  because  kraut  is  not  touched  by  human  hands. 
Eliminates  the  cost  of  from  five  to  eight  persons. 

Is  very  accessible,  compact,  and  is  easily  operated. 

Pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 


California  Representative : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 

Tri-State  Representative:  Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Delaware. 


Intermountain  Representative : 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  First  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 


OPERATE 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS  LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BO 

EQUIPPED  WITH  LEFFEL  AUTORAATIC  STOKERS  ARRANGED  FOR  HAND  FIRING 

WE  ALSO  FURNISH  OUR  BOILERS  ARRANGED  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS  FIRING 

THE  JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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WHY  STOCK  LABELS 

hy  Adolph  Lehmann 

President,  Lehmann  Printing  &  Lithographing  Co., 

San  Francisco 


STOCK  labels  keep  in  tune  with  the  times.  They 
are  the  reserve  contingent  to  the  army  of  packaged 
merchandise,  mobilized  for  quick  action  where, 
when,  and  as  needed. 

Regardless  as  to  whether  the  container  is  glass, 
wood,  tin,  box,  barrel,  or  any  other  material,  the 
manufacturer  of  the  product  will  often  resort  to  a 
stock  label. 

Stock  labels  are  made  in  endless  variety;  novelty 
labels  for  specialties ;  metallic  labels  for  perfumes, 
toilet  preparations,  and  candy  boxes;  lithographed  or 
printed  labels  for  condiments,  beverages,  liquors,  etc. ; 
and  gummed  back  labels  for  many  types  of 
merchandise. 

To  be  sure,  the  purveyor  usually  has  one  or  more 
privately  designed  label  for  his  exclusive  use;  often 
a  full  line  of  labels  already  in  existence  for  years,  and 
to  be  continued  indefinitely.  But,  what  of  the  new 
product  that  must  be  put  on  the  market  in  a  great 
hurry?  Or,  what  of  the  order  from  a  large  customer 
who  demands  his  own  brand  and  firm  name  appear 
on  the  package?  What  about  the  objection  of  supply¬ 
ing  two  customers  in  the  same  vicinity  with  the  same 
package?  Stock  labels  answer  these  questions. 

A  new  product  is  suddenly  launched.  Time  does  not 
permit  having  a  special  label  designed  to  order,  nor 
is  the  expense  justified  if  the  new  product  is  put  out 
for  a  trial  period — just  to  see  how  it  goes  over  with 
the  trade;  perhaps  some  changes  must  be  made  in 
the  recipe  or  formulae,  or  the  laws  require  some  change 
on  the  label.  Better  to  try  the  product  out,  just  as  a 
new  play  is  tried  out  •  in  the  provinces.  A  small 
quantity  of  stock  labels,  carefully  selected  can  be  put 
into  immediate  use.  No  wait  or  delay.  No  cost  for 
art  work  and  engravings.  The  necessity  of  ordering 
a  large  quantity  to  obtain  a  fair  price  is  avoided. 

The  demand  of  the  large  customer  to  have  the  pack¬ 
age  bear  his  brand  and  firm  name  cannot  be  disre¬ 
garded,  some  competitor  will  welcome  the  business.  It 
represents  volume  and  the  financial  risk  is  usually  very 
good.  This  kind  of  business  is  “good  fill-in  stuff”  and 
every  manufacturer  welcomes  it.  Hence,  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  stock  label.  The  manufacturer  does 
not  want  to  obligate  himself  with  a  heavy  investment 
in  art  work,  or  a  large  stock  of  these  labels,  and  the 
customer  refuses  to  pay  for  more  labels  than  actually 
used  in  filling  his  order.  Stock  label  costs  are  merely 
current  label  costs. 

Every  purveyor  knows  the  embarrassment  of  selling 
two  or  more  customers  in  the  same  neighborhood.  They 
like  his  goods,  his  prices,  and  his  method  of  doing 
business.  They  want  to  trade  with  him,  but  they 
object  to  displaying  the  identical  package  which  the 


competing  neighbor  displays.  Here  again  the  stock 
label  saves  the  situation. 

A  manufacturer  can  put  out  the  identical  same 
product,  but  he  can  change  the  container,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  label,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  dealer 
and  the  consumer. 

In  the  making  of  stock  labels  the  work  must  be 
done  by  a  specialist,  who  has  given  many  years  of  study 
to  the  subject.  The  principal  value  lies  in  the  design¬ 
ing.  The  patterns  must  be  improved  from  time  to 
time.  The  arrangement  not  only  must  be  artistic,  but 
elastic,  by  which  is  meant  the  blank  spaces  so  arranged 
that  the  imprinting  of  whatever  reading  matter  is  in¬ 
serted  will  become  part  of  the  picture. 

It  is  the  label  maker’s  duty  to  create  an  assortment 
of  sizes,  colors,  and  designs,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
patterns ;  thus,  his  customers  can  put  out  a  line 
of  merchandise  in  various  weights  quickly  and 
economically. 

For  a  nominal  expense  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a 
drawing  and  printing  cut  of  the  brand  name  to  avoid 
the  cold  effect  of  ordinary  type.  This  drawing  could 
be  made  to  correspond  with  the  style  of  stock  label 
selected,  or  in  keeping  with  some  previous  and  adver¬ 
tised  style  of  brand  name  or  trade  mark  to  give  the 
stock  label  the  appearance  of  privacy. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  new  manufacturer  who 
is  just  starting  to  market  his  product.  He  has  had 
no  experience  with  the  package  designers  or  with 
advertising  men,  or  label  makers.  But,  he  soon  learns 
that  he  must  spend  a  large  sum  for  preliminary  work 
to  artists,  engravers,  to  copyright  attorneys.  Further¬ 
more,  he  must  order  a  large  quantity  of  labels  in  order 
to  secure  a  price  in  keeping  with  his  needs.  Above  all, 
he  must  wait  a  considerable  period  of  time  before  labels 
are  actually  available.  The  delay  may  cause  him  to 
lose  business.  He  is  doubtful  as  to  the  success  of  his 
goods,  but  is  anxious  to  have  them  tried  or  tested. 
If  he  only  knew  of  a  good  source  of  stock  label  supply ! 
And,  when  he  does,  his  problem  is  solved  for  the  time 
being. 

The  use  of  stock  labels  allow's  the  buyer  the  privilege 
of  adopting  one  general  design  for  a  full  line  of 
products,  thus  keeping  his  goods  uniform  in  appear¬ 
ance,  adding  to  shelf  appeal  and  making  it  easy  for 
the  trade  to  recognize  his  brand  and  package  style. 

Others  might  prefer  a  different  stock  label  for  each 
product  so  as  to  give  the  line  as  much  variety  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  idea  being  to  have  each  package  in  keeping 
with  the  nature  of  the  product,  particularly  if  the 
public  expects  certain  types.  Thus,  it  is  the  stock 
label  maker’s  duty  to  keep  abreast  of  trade  require¬ 
ments. 

(Continued  on  qxtge  3U) 


How  to  be 

sure  of 


Robins  Rotary 
Pea  &  Bean  Washer 


Chisholm-Ryder 
Stringless  Bean  Presrader 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Manufacturers  of  a  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 

K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 


“THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS” 

at  your  service  for  Quick  Shipment 

CANNING  MACHINERY 


for  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Citrus 
Fruits,  Seafoods 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  EQUIPPED 
Write  ForXatalogue  No.  600 


Robins  Standard  Retort 
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Robins  Perforated  Crates 


Baltimore,  Md 


Robins  Improved  Strinsless 
Bean  Cutter 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Milford  ...  Connecticut 


Branches  and  shipping  points; 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Mercedes,  Texas,  Basin,  Wyo.,  Bellerose,  L.  I.  and  others. 


Experience  has  been  our  greatest  teacher  .  .  .  now  it  is 
your  greatest  safeguard. 

For  34  years  we  have  been  growing  and  selling  seeds.  We 
have  graded  and  selected,  regraded  and  reselected,  colors 
and  shapes  and  flavors  and  high  yielding  qualities. 

Now  we  have  a  complete  line  of  dependable  seeds  for  par¬ 
ticular  canners  and  picklers.  Now  you  can  benefit  by 
our  years  of  experience.  Specify  Woodruff  Seeds. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

About  Social  Security  Matters 

Fi'om  the  Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  NEW  SERVICE 


Beginning  with  this  issue,  The  canning  Trade 
offers  to  its  readers  and  advertisers  a  Question 
and  Answer  column  on  Social  Security.  It  will  be 
found  in  this  issue. 

Through  the  column  we  will  answer  inquiries  from 
our  readers  on  the  Social  Security  law.  All — workers, 
employers,  others — are  invited  to  use  this  service.  It 
is  not  a  legal  service.  It  is  an  informational  service. 
Answers  will  be  authoritative. 

The  Social  Security  Board,  through  Mr.  Luther 
Becker,  Manager  of  the  board’s  office  at  300  Court 
Square  Building  in  Baltimore,  has  consented,  as  a 
special  service  to  The  Canning  Trade  and  its  readers, 
to  answer  all  questions  on  the  social  security  law  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  paper. 

Make  your  questions  brief  and  to  the  point.  Because 
of  space  limitations  we  mu.st  condense  questions  and 
answers.  Questions  will  be  answered  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  the  order  received.  Address  your  inquiries 
to  The  Canning  Trade.  In  keeping  with  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  board  policy,  names  will  not  be  published. 

Approximately  72.2  percent  of  the  male  wage  earners  who 
die  leave  a  widow  and  in  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which 
Social  Security  claims  have  been  filed  the  amount  of  the  claim 
comprises  the  entire  assets  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  worker. 

Teachers  and  students  who  take  summer  vacation  jobs  in 
covered  employment  must  get  Social  Security  Account  Numbers. 

Employers  are  required  to  file  application  for  a  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  account  number  for  each  employee  who  dies  or  who  leaves 
his  service  without  first  having  an  account  number  known  to  the 
employer.  Application  blanks,  Form  SS-5,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  nearest  post  office  or  Social  Security  Board  office. 

A  farmer  is  a  farmer  only  when  he  is  farming  and  when  he 
engages  in  other  business  or  employment  he  comes  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Employees  should  help  their  employers  by  making  certain  that 
every  employer  for  whom  they  have  worked  since  last  December 
31,  has  the  Social  Security  Account  number  of  the  worker. 

The  Social  Security  Act  applies  to  temporary  jobs,  as  well  as 
to  permanent  employment,  and  workers  engaged  in  temporary 
employment  should  get  a  Social  Security  Account  number,  appli¬ 
cations,  Form  SS-5,  can  be  obtained  from  the  nearest  post  office 
or  from  the  nearest  Social  Security  Board  office. 

Employer  must  have  the  Social  Security  Account  number  of 
every  person  who  has  been  in  their  employ  since  December  31, 
1936,  in  order  to  make  out  the  required  informational  tax  return, 
SS-2,  and  wage  record  reports,  SS-2a,  as  of  June  30. 

Learn  the  address  of  your  nearest  Social  Security  Board  office 
and  go  there  for  help  with  problems  arising  out  of  the  law.  One 
hundred  and  forty-four  field  offices  have  been  opened  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  to  bring  adminstration  of  the  law  close  to 
employers  and  workers. 


The  great  wage  records  system  created  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  to  make  certain  each  worker  gets  the  amount  due  him 
under  the  old-age  benefits  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
has  been  described  as  “the  greatest  bookeeping  job  in  the  world.” 

Several  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  residents  of  rural  communities. 
These  include  matenial  and  child  care,  crippled  children,  public 
health  and  other  services. 

The  old-age  benefits  program  is  the  only  part  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  is  administered  solely  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  All  other  parts  of  the  security  program  are  State-Federal 
programs. 

1.  QUESTION — Does  a  high  school  student  have  to  get  a 
Social  Security  Account  Number  if  he  gets  a  job  during  the 
summer  vacation? 

1.  ANSWER — He  does,  unless  he  engages  in  one  of  the  few 
employments  specifically  excepted  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
itself. 

2.  QUESTION — Does  a  woman  lose  her  old-age  benefits 
rights  if  she  gets  married  and  gives  up  her  job? 

2.  ANSWER — She  does  not.  The  wages  she  earned  while 
employed  are  recorded  in  her  individual  ledger  account  by  the 
Social  Security  Board.  This  wage  record  determines  the  amount 
of  the  benefits  she  will  receive  when  she  become  eligible.  Wages 
earned  in  future  employment  before  she  reaches  65,  will  be  added 
to  her  wage  record  from  time  to  time  as  such  wages  are  earned. 

3.  QUESTION — I  am  a  school  teacher  and  I  am  about  to 
take  a  position  as  a  counsellor  in  a  privately  operated  summer 
camp.  Do  I  come  under  the  Social  Security  Act? 

3.  ANSWER — You  do.  You  must  get  a  Social  Security 
Account  Number.  Applications  should  be  made  on  Form  SS-.5. 
This  can  be  had  at  any  post  office  or  at  your  nearest  Social 
Security  Board  office.  Keep  your  account  card  but  give  your 
number  to  your  employer.  He  will  need  the  number  to  make 
required  reports  to  the  Treasury  Department,  which  is  charged 
with  collecting  the  taxes  levied  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Do  not  Igse  your  card.  Memorize  your  number  and  you  will  not 
need  to  carry  your  card  with  you. 

4.  QUESTION — I  run  a  saw  mill  and  employ  two  men.  I 
understand  the  Social  Security  Act  applied  only  to  those  who 
had  eight  or  more  employees. 

4.  ANSWER — You  are  an  employer  covered  by  the  Act  and 
you  should  have  an  employer’s  identification  number.  Application 
Form  SS-4,  and  you  should  see  that  each  of  your  employees  has  a 
Social  Security  Account  Number,  Application  Form  SS-5.  Under 
Title  VIII  of  the  Act,  you  are  required  to  deduct  one  per  cent  of 
the  wages  paid  each  employee,  and  to  that,  plus  one  per  cent  you 
must  pay  as  an  employer,  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
each  month.  The  Treasury  has  prepared  a  special  monthly  tax 
return.  Form  SS-1,  which  should  be  used.  Get  this  form  from 
your  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 

5.  QUESTION — My  husband  just  died.  He  was  a  baker. 
He  was  45  years  old.  His  employer  deducted  Social  Security 
taxes  from  his  wages.  Do  I  have  anything  coming  to  me  under 
the  law? 

5.  ANSWER — From  the  information  you  give  it  would  seem 
you  have.  The  Social  Security  Board  has  prepared  simple  claim 
forms  to  be  filed  by  widows  who  believe  they  have  a  claim  for  a 
lump-sum  payment  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  If  you  will 


Avoid  Trouble 
During  the  Packing 
Season 

Arrange  now  -  for  comprehensive  in¬ 
surance  protection  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  right  coverage  at  all  times  • 
for  the  minimum  cost. 


“/t  has  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Ilerlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgixim,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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Let  us  tell  you  why. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

**The  Original  Grader  House** 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
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call  or  write  to  the  nearest  Social  Security  Board  office  or  to  the 
Social  Security  Board  office  at  300  Court  Square  Building,  in 
Baltimore,  every  assistance  will  be  given  you  in  filing  your 
claim. 

6.  QUESTION — I  am  a  college  student  and  intend  to  take  a 
position  with  a  bath  house  company  as  a  life  guard  at  a  summer 
resort  during  vacation.  Do  I  come  under  the  Social  Security 
law? 

6.  ANSWER — You  do.  You  should  apply  for  a  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Account  Number  and  give  the  number  (but,  keep  your 
card)  to  your  employer.  The  wages  you  earn  this  summer  will 
go  to  your  credit  on  your  wage  record  kept  by  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Board  and  count  toward  future  benefits. 

7.  QUESTION — I  am  a  carpenter,  64  years  old,  and  I  want 
to  know  what  I  will  get  out  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

7.  ANSWER — It  is  assumed  you  mean  to  ask  whether  you 
will  receive  any  money  under  the  old-age  benefits  provisions  of 
the  law.  You  will  receive,  when  you  reach  65  and  file  a  claim, 
a  lump-sum  payment  amounting  to  3%  per  cent  of  your  wages, 
up  to  $3,000  a  year  from  one  employer,  after  December  31,  1936, 
and  prior  to  the  time  you  become  65. 

8.  QUESTION — I  am  resident  manager  of  an  apartment 
house.  I  receive  no  money  but  I  get  use  of  an  apartment,  rent 
free.  Do  I  come  under  the  Social  Security  Law  and  does  the 
apartment  house  owner  have  to  pay  taxes  for  me? 

8.  ANSWER — You  are  an  employed  person  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  scope  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  You  must  apply  for  a 
Social  Security  Account  Number,  on  form  SS-5,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  your  nearest  post  office  or  from  the  nearest  Social 
Security  Board  office.  The  Treasury  Department  has  ruled  that 
the  rental  value  of  an  apartment  comprises  wages,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  in  such  cases  as  yours.  Your  employer  is 
responsible  for  collecting  one  per  cent  of  your  wages  and  paying 
it  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  He  must  also  pay,  as 
your  employer,  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  your  wages  under 
the  tax  provisions  of  Title  VIII  of  the  act. 

9.  QUESTION — I  have  been  working  for  the  . 

company  and  my  Social  Security  Number  is  .  I  am 

going  to  work  for  another  company.  Do  I  have  to  get  another 
number? 

9.  ANSWER — No.  Keep  your  account  number  card  but  give 
your  account  number  to  your  new  employer.  The  same  number 
is  good  no  matter  how  many  persons  you  work  for. 

10.  QUESTION — My  employer  says  the  Social  Security 
Board  requires  him  to  report  my  religion  and  what  union  I  be¬ 
long  to.  Is  that  right? 

10.  ANSWER — No.  The  Social  Security  Board  has  warned 
employers  against  circulating  such  unauthorized  questionnaires 
among  their  employees.  If  you  will  write  or  telephone  the  name 
of  your  employer  to  the  Social  Security  Board  office  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  correct  your  employer’s  misunderstanding. 

• 

HIGH  POTASH  FERTILIZERS  CROW 
BETTER  TOMATOES 
By  L.  M.  Youngblood 

County  Agent,  Veimon  County,  Indiana 
From  “Better  Crops  With  Plant  Food” 

IT  ORDER  to  overcome  a  deficiency  both  in  yield  and 
quality  of  canning  tomatoes  produced  on  the  light- 
colored  slash  or  silt  loam  soil  of  southern  Indiana, 
a  definite  study  of  plant-food  needs  of  tomatoes  grown 
on  this  type  of  soil  was  begun  in  1931  by  County  Agent 
L.  M.  Youngblood  of  Jennings  County.  This  type  of 
soil  is  used  largely  for  tomato  productions  throughout 
southern  Indiana,  because  of  its  great  capacity  for 
holding  moisture.  Results  of  the  study  show  that 
greatest  profits  from  growing  tomatoes  on  this  soil  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  proper  amount  of  potash  in  the  fertilizer 
used. 


At  the  time  this  work  started  there  were  at  least 
three  things  that  greatly  bothered  both  the  tomato 
raiser  and  the  canning  factories.  Tomatoes  were  rip¬ 
ening  very  slowly  and  would  not  color  up  uniformly, 
remaining  green  around  the  stem.  In  addition  to  this 
slow  ripening,  which  left  a  large  tonnage  of  tomatoes 
in  the  patch  after  frost,  there  were  both  lateral  and 
vertical  cracking  around  the  stem.  When  the  canner 
trimmed  off  the  green  and  cracked  core  around  the 
stem,  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  tomato  was  gone,  and 
the  remainder  was  not  the  solid,  red,  ripe  type  of  tomato 
that  weighed  heavy  for  the  farmer  or  made  a  quality 
pack  for  the  canner. 

In  1931  4-H  Club  boys  were  given  various  amounts  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  and  potash  in  an  effort 
to  see  just  where  the  plant-food  deficiency  occurred  with 
the  tomato  crop.  Where  the  soil  was  in  good  enough 
condition  to  produce  profitable  crops  of  any  kind,  there 
was  no  very  noticeable  effect  in  increasing  the  amount 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  phosphate  above  the  amount 
normally  used  in  the  2-12-6  fertilizer  commonly  recom¬ 
mended  for  tomatoes.  However,  there  was  a  very 
noticeable  increase  in  the  vigor  of  the  plant  and  in  the 
yield  and  quality  of  the  tomatoes  where  extra  potash 
was  added.  For  example,  Grover  Bear,  a  4-H  Club 
member,  increased  his  yield  60  per  cent  by  adding  100 
pounds  of  potash  on  one-half  acre  in  addition  to  the  250 
pounds  of  2-12-6  fertilizer  already  applied.  His  quality 
also  was  increased  at  least  50  per  cent. 

In  1933  eight  4-H  Club  boys  completed  the  Tomato 
Club  Project  with  an  increase  in  yield  of  from  30  to  56 
per  cent  in  favor  of  a  2-8-16  fertilizer  over  a  2-16-8. 
In  both  cases  they  were  used  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds 
per  acre  applied  with  the  fertilizer  attachment  on  a 
corn  drill.  The  same  year  34  farmers  used  2-8-16  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  their  tomato  patches  as  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  4-H  Club  boys  the  preceding  two  years. 
The  best  20  growers  using  2-16-8  fertilizer  were 
checked  against  the  best  20  using  the  2-8-16.  The 
usual  amount  applied  was  300  pounds  per  acre  with 
a  corn  drill  as  previously  described.  Those  using 
2-8-16  had  an  average  increase  in  yield  of  16  per  cent 
over  those  using  2-16-8.  In  1934  there  were  188  farm¬ 
ers  out  of  198  contracting  with  the  local  canning  fac¬ 
tory  who  used  2-8-16  fertilizer.  The  season  of  1934 
was  not  as  good  as  that  of  1933,  yet  the  average  yield 
was  17  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  yield  of  all 
contracts  in  1933. 

The  new  rapid  chemical  soil  test  for  phosphate  and 
potash  have  shown  that  the  2-8-16  ratio  is  about  right 
in  most  cases.  Farmers  are  being  urged  to  follow  these 
recommendations.  An  effort  was  made  both  in  1935 
and  1936  to  see  if  still  more  potash  would  be  more 
profitable,  using  an  0-8-24  and  an  0-8-32.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  noticeable  increase  in  yield,  but  the 
tomatoes  were  darker  and  more  solid. 

This  work  is  being  continued  balancing  one  stand¬ 
ard  fertilizer  analysis  against  another  and  using  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  of  extra  potash. 

The  proper  amount  of  potash  makes  it  possible  for 
the  farmer  to  pick  practically  all  his  tomatoes  and  he 
finds  them  marketable  at  the  factory. 
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The  Feeder  That  Saves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  of  the  Viner 

Dbiii^idcA, .  t 


#  Can  be  installed  i 
on  any  viner.  Every 
thing  needed  For  a 
complete  installa 
tion  IS  furnished. 


IJAMACHEK  Viner  Feeders  with  Distri- 
■  ■  butors  are  the  only  Feeders  equipped 
with  a  distributor  that  separates  the  larse 
ForhsFul  oF  vines,  thus  Feeding  the  viner 
more  uniFormly.  Steady,  even  Feeding  is 
essential  For  best  results  From  any  viner. 

This  steady,  even  Feeding  is  very  important 
and  consequently  over  Three  Thousand 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  manuFactured  and  sold. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

\lanijf  ucturers  of  Vtners^  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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THE  "WHY"  OF  IT 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


IF  ONLY  one  canner  will  read  this  article  and  act  on 
it,  the  many  of  like  vein  which  have  preceded  it  will 
not  have  been  written  in  vain.  The  few  who  have 
been  following  up-to-date  practice  in  labeling  may  skip 
it  unless  prompted  to  follow,  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
arguments  no  doubt  prompting  them  in  their  action. 

This  afternoon  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  retail 
food  dealer  located  in  a  spot  on  the  map  at  a  cross 
roads  along  a  well  traveled  U.  S.  highway.  He  is  well 
fixed  as  to  storeroom  as  he  recently  or  shortly  before 
the  first  of  the  year  moved  into  a  building  built  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  needs  and  ideas  as  well  as  one  suited  to  his 
available  funds.  This  being  the  seventh  of  the  month 
he  has  completed  his  book  work  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  and  knows  his  sales  are  35  per  cent  above  those  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1936.  Yesterday  I  saw  a  dealer  in 
town  who  in  February  re-modeled  the  front  of  his  store 
in  gleaming  vitrolite  and  chromium,  plate  glass,  large 
windows  were  installed  and  the  outward  appearance  of 
his  whole  establishment  was  changed  for  the  better. 
He  reports  an  increase  in  business  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  of  23  per  cent  over  figures  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Both  dealers  presented  to  their  public  new  faces  on 
their  places  of  business.  Business  responded  as  it 
always  does,  the  necessary  expenditures  to  cover  have 
been  profitable  investments  as  they  always  prove  to  be. 
Still,  canner  after  canner  proceeds  blithely  along  the 
way,  year  after  year,  with  only  a  passing  thought  to 
the  dress  of  the  products  packed  with  care,  priced  right 
and  carrying  all  the  possibilities  of  financial  success  or 
failure.  Your  labels  are  the  first  attribute  of  your 
products  to  reach  the  eyes  of  your  eventual  customers, 
the  housewives  of  the  country.  Your  labels  are  the  last 
approach  you  have  to  the  minds  and  consciousness  of 
your  consumer  customers,  before  the  contents  of  the 
can  are  removed  from  it  and  pass  to  the  tables  of  the 
ones  buying  with  confidence  the  goods  your  factory  has 
turned  out  with  such  care. 

Rivalry  will  always  exist  between  competitors  pack¬ 
ing  like  products,  although  base  prices  may  be  the 
same.  Quality  may  closely  approach  that  of  another 
packer  and  still,  sales  of  one  will  increase  logically 
while  those  of  another  lag  far  behind  the  natural  de¬ 
mand  in  a  market,  even  though  this  demand  be 
bolstered  with  retail  sales  work,  or  even  black  and 
white  advertising.  You  know  this  to  be  the  case,  have 
you  ever  considered  why  such  a  condition  arises  day 
after  day?  You  may  have  given  plenty  of  thought  to 
the  matter  and  still  remain  far  from  the  correct  solu¬ 
tion. 


Earlier  in  the  week  I  visited  a  retail  dealer  now 
located  in  a  beautiful  new  store,  well  stocked  from  a 
previous  location.  In  the  old  place  we  will  say  the 
grocer  featured  A’s  line  of  coast  fruits,  while  carrying 
only  a  few  numbers  in  the  B’s  line  which  is  equally  well 
advertised  and  well  known  on  the  market.  The  local 
representative  of  “B”  knew  first  of  the  new  store,  vol¬ 
unteered  to  help  with  an  opening  sale,  and  proceeded 
to  sell  some  fifty  or  sixty  cases  of  his  product  which 
until  then  had  not  been  stocked  heavily  by  the  dealer. 
The  opening  sale  was  held,  goods  demonstrated,  sold  in 
good  volume,  and  during  all  this  time  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  “A”  line  never  called  on  the  customer. 
This  was  noticed  by  the  grocer  but  the  failure  to  have 
contact  with  the  factory  representative  does  not  deter 
him  from  planning  a  later  sale  of  the  “A”  line.  Some 
sales  have  been  lost  that  might  have  been  enjoyed  by 
the  first  mentioned  packer,  but  the  line  is  still  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  distributors  estimation.  Why? 

He  said  to  me:  “A  man  operating  a  complete  food 
shop  today  must  know  a  lot  of  things,  some  of  more 
importance  than  others.  In  this  particular  location  the 
housewives  are  chatty;  they  like  to  visit  over  their 
purchases,  and  are  especially  grateful  for  information 
concerning  the  goods  in  which  they  are  interested. 
Invariably  they  will  ask :  ‘How  many  apricot  halves  in 
that  can?  How  much  crushed  pineapple  in  that  little 
flat  can?  How  many  slices  of  pineapple  in  that  large 
can  ?  and  so  on.’  Of  course,  I  knew  once,  books  tell  me 
if  I  have  forgotten,  but  its  handy  for  me  to  pick  up  a 
can  and  learn  again  from  the  label  the  information 
sought  by  my  customer.  Or  better  still,  if  the  infor¬ 
mation  she  wants  is  on  the  label  she  picks  up  the  can 
herself,  learns  what  she  wants  to  know,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  completes  her  purchase  without  bothering 
me  at  all  with  the  questions  she  has  in  mind.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  as  long  as  the  “B”  line  has  all  the  answers  on  the 
labels.  I’ll  feature  it  though  I  really  find  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  if  any  in  the  quality  of  either  line.  One  is  as  good 
as  the  other  in  my  opinion.” 

There  you  have  it,  gentlemen,  sales  are  lost  when 
your  labels  are  not  as  informative  as  they  should  be! 
Good-will  is  lost  after  inital  retail  sales  are  made  if 
your  competitor  has  done  a  better,  a  more  complete 
labeling  job.  If  only  one  canner  I  have  in  mind  will 
realize  this  and  re-vamp  his  line  of  labels,  so  they  will 
really  and  truly  represent  the  company  in  question, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  sales  will  increase 
and  stay  at  a  higher  level  in  cases  and  dollars  and  cents 
than  they  are  reaching  today. 

If  your  product  does  not  adapt  itself  readily  to  de¬ 
scription  by  count,  the  contents  make  a  cupful  or  half  a 
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cupful  or  several  average  size  servings.  This  mention  of 
the  servings  in  the  larger  size  cans  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  to  salesmen  distributing  your  goods  for  the  first 
time  to  new  users.  Stewards  are  interested  in  the  cost 
per  serving  off  the  steam  table,  the  chef  wants  to  know 
how  many  double  crust  pies  can  be  made  from  the  num¬ 
ber  ten  can  you  are  attempting  to  sell  him.  The  young 
lady  in  charge  of  the  fountain  where  your  tomato  juice 
will  be  served  would  appreciate  knowing  quickly  how 
many  three  or  four  ounce  glasses  she  will  get  from  a 
fifty  ounce  can.  In  goodness  name  tell  her  on  the  label. 
She  has  other  things  to  do  than  to  figure  from  the  net 
contents  the  profit  she  will  make  after  serving  a  pre¬ 
determined  number  of  glasses  from  a  can. 

Descriptive  labeling,  whether  fully  descriptive  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Canners  Association  rulings  or 
suggestions,  or  complying  with  U.  S.  Government  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  grade  labeling,  is  quite  beside  the  point 
after  all  when  the  matter  of  the  slices,  count  or  cup¬ 
fuls  in  a  can  are  in  doubt.  Your  brokers  are  informed 
men,  they  know  what  the  trade  is  demanding,  let  them 
look  over  your  labels,  compare  them  with  those  of 
others  they  must  sell  against,  and  accept  some  of  the 
suggestions  they  will  make  if  your  labels,  in  their 
opinion,  may  be  made  to  more  truly  represent  the 
products  they  adorn.  Your  distributors  have  to  make 
a  profit  selling  your  goods  against  competition.  They 
need  all  the  sales  ammunition  you  can  supply.  When¬ 
ever  you  decide  to  go  over  your  label  line  and  make  some 
needed  improvements  in  them,  go  to  your  principal 
customer  at  the  time,  let  them  analize  your  labels  as 
they  are  and  ask  them,  provided  you  don’t  now  give  the 
suggested  information  mentioned  before,  if  they  feel 
they  might  sell  more  of  the  line  and  sell  it  more  easily 
than  at  present,  if  you  would  supply  the  information 
outlined.  Don’t  rush  into  this  matter,  but  if  your 
brokers  and  customers  are  for  it,  you’d  better  listen  to 
them  and  get  in  line  with  the  best  in  labeling  practice 
today. 

The  advent  of  long  distance,  fast  truck  lines  brought 
“Fresh  vegetables  more  closely  than  ever  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  food  in  tins.  The  housewife  knows  from  ex¬ 
perience  how  many  she  will  be  able  to  serve  after  buy¬ 
ing  a  pound  or  two  or  three  of  green  beans,  but  if  you 
will  tell  her  on  the  label  of  your  canned  green  beans 
how  many  servings  she  will  get  from  a  number  two 
can,  she  will  often  decide  it  will  be  cheaper  and  best 
for  her  to  buy  your  canned  product,  instead  of  the  ones 
on  the  stands  and  about  the  freshness  of  which  there 
is  some  question.  Until  you  do  this  you  are  not  doing 
all  you  can  to  meet  competition  from  garden  produce. 
Until  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole  presents  a  united 
front  toward  this  competition  it  will  continue  to  grow 
and  plague  you. 

I  know  this  is  your  busy  season.  You  haven’t  any 
time  to  bother  changing  labels  now,  but  tear  out  this 
article,  hang  it  on  a  hook  as  a  reminder  of  something 
you  will  look  into  and  do  when  you  have  the  time,  and 
then  get  at  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  As  you  go  out 
to  the  trade  later  in  the  year,  if  you  haven’t  kept  up 
to  date  in  labeling  and  have  to  go  up  against  a  com¬ 
petitor  who  has,  you  won’t  require  much  more  urging ! 


King  Fillers  for 
Tomato  Juice 


You  can  eliminate  all  waste  in  handling 
liquids  which  have  a  tendency  to  foam,  and 
secure  an  accurate  fill  on  all  cans.  Positive 
inaction — no  leakage — high  speed  —  no-can- 
no-fill  control. 


MODEL  A  12-STATION  KING  FILLER 

Up  to  120  cans  per  minute,  8  oz.  to  No.  2^  cans  or  glass. 
MODEL  B  16-STATION  KING  FILLER 

Up  to  175  cans  per  minute.  8  oz.  to  No.  2^  cans  or  glass. 
MODEL  C  8-STATION  KING  FILLER 

Up  to  40  cans  per  minute  on  No.  10— handles  No.  1  to 
No  10. 

KING  ROTARY  GRAVITY  LIQUID  FILLER 

For  all  sizes  or  shape  bottles  or  cans— high  speed  16  station. 
Write  for  CRCO-King  Bulletin  K-l 


ClisUmHuJer 


Com f)  an  If,  Incorftoratod 
NlflGfiRH  FRLLS,N.V. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 


i 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leayitt  &  Co. 
Oaden,  Utah 

Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
SprinKfleld,  Mo. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  NEWLY  ORGANIZED  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Allensville,  Kentucky,  is  making  an  effort  to  interest 
capital  in  the  establishment  of  a  cannery  there. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  PIN  MONEY  PICKLE  COMPANY,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  will  be  conducted  as  Pin  Money 
Brands,  Inc. 

MARSHALL  CANNING  COMPANY  is  adding  new  corn 
canning  equipment  at  its  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  plant. 

• 

SHELBY  PACKING  COMPANY,  Shelbyville,  Indiana,  has 
been  formed  to  pack  tomato  pulp  this  season,  adding 
other  products  later. 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Cambridge,  Maryland, 
have  reached  an  amicable  agreement  with  their  strik¬ 
ing  employees  and  have  reopened  two  of  their  plants. 

• 

ROY  CHASE  FISHING  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at 
Reedport,  Oregon,  to  pack  sole,  lingood,  salmon  and 
mackerel.  Special  20  pound  fillet  cans,  featuring  the 
company’s  “Crest”  brand,  made  by  the  American  Can 
Company,  will  be  used. 

• 

JOHN  R.  HOAGLAND,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Vienna  Canning  Company,  Vienna,  Indiana,  died  in 
the  hospital  at  Louisville  with  pneumonia  on  June  26th 
at  the  age  of  78  years.  Since  1894  he  had  served  as 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  company. 

• 

PARK  &  TILFORD,  New  York  City,  are  introducing 
baked  beans  packed  in  a  brown  crock  under  the  name 
“Original  Dutch  Baked  Beans.” 

THE  CORQUINEZ  FISHERIES  Company  plant  at  Port 
Chicago,  California,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently  with 
a  $75,000  loss. 

• 

IN  COLLABORATION  with  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  the 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  has 
just  published  a  service  booklet  “How  to  Ship  by  Air 
Express,”  which  is  being  distributed,  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  to  all  users  of  corrugated  shipping  boxes.  Ship¬ 
pers  are  reminded  of  new  merchandising  possibilities 
open  to  them  since  development  of  air  express  to  its 
present  efficiency.  Samples  and  special  merchandise, 
for  instance,  can  be  shipped  over  night  to  almost  any 
point  in  the  country.  The  illustrated  booklet,  No  2  in 
the  Hinde  &  Dauch  Series  of  Packaging  Handbooks, 
points  to  the  ease  of  shipment  and  almost  total  absence 
of  “red-tape”  in  packaging  regulations.  Corrugated 
fiber  boxes  are  used  extensively  in  Air  Express  because 
of  their  strength  and  light  wgight.  No  outside  wrap¬ 
ping  is  required,  the  handbook  suggesting  that  the 
sender  “just  seal  the  box  in  the  usual  way,  attach  the 
address  label,  mark  it  ‘Ship  by  Air  Express’  ” — and 
send  it  flying! 


MARLO  PACKING  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  is  intro¬ 
ducing  canned  chilli  con  came  with  macaroni  as  a  new 
item  in  their  canned  Italian  and  Spanish  foods. 

• 

B.  F.  CRADDOCK,  Dyersburg,  Tennessee  is  building  a 
new  $20,000  cannery  at  Osceola,  Arkansas,  which  is  to 
be  ready  in  time  to  handle  tomatoes  and  late  string 
beans. 

• 

ARTHUR  s.  COFFIN,  Secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Food  Trades  Institute  and  former  Code  official,  died 
recently  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  49  years  old. 

• 

ISAAC  N.  PIERCE,  known  as  “Uncle  Ike”  and  “father” 
of  Utah’s  canning  industry,  died  on  July  7th,  in  an 
Ogden  hospital,  following  a  stroke  while  attending  the 
Old  Folks  Day  celebration  on  June  24th.  He  was  90 
years  old.  Associated  with  R.  C.  Lundy,  who  later 
became  Mayor  of  Ogden,  Mr.  Pierce  formed  the  firm 
of  Pierce  and  Lundy.  This  original  venture  failed. 
In  1888  Mr.  Pierce  interested  George  H.  Matson,  David 
Eccles  and  Thomas  D.  Dee  in  the  formation  of  the  Utah 
Canning  Company,  where  he  served  as  an  official  of  the 
company  until  1920,  when  he  sold  his  share  of  the 
business.  Mr.  Pierce  was  well  known  to  the  industry 
nationally,  was  first  president  of  the  Utah  Canners 
Association  and  a  Diamond  Member  of  the  Old  Guard 
Society. 

• 

BRUCE’S  JUICES,  Tampa,  Florida,  have  selected  a  site 
near  Santa  Rosa,  Texas,  for  a  new  citrus  fruit  proces¬ 
sing  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  about  400  tons  of  fruit 
per  day. 

• 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  by  General  Electric  Company  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  this  year  amounted  to  $217,- 
265,619,  an  increase  of  59  per  cent  over  the  $136,968,- 
597  received  during  the  same  period  last  year.  Presi¬ 
dent  Gerard  Swope  announced.  The  record  first  half 
year  was  in  1929  when  orders  received  amounted  to 
$220,716,456. 

• 

PIONEER  CANNERIES,  INC.,  Aberdeen,  Washington, 
has  installed  a  new  high-speed  clam  filler  manufactured 
by  the  Aberdeen  Iron  Works. 

• 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY  is  building  a  new  cannery  at 
Holland,  Michigan,  which  when  completed  this  fall 
will  employ  about  700  people. 

• 

ROEBUCK  CANNING  COMPANY,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
have  added  a  new  line  of  tomato  canning  machinery, 
including  a  washer  and  scalder,  and  two  peeling  tables. 
A  new  150  H.  P.  Boiler  has  also  been  installed  and  a 
new  fire-proof  warehouse,  60x110  feet,  of  tile  and  con¬ 
crete  is  being  built. 
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360  Pasest  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


A 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 

1936  edition 


360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ** Can-able'*'* 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrigfued  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE,  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


CONTROLLING  DISTRIBUTION 

ECENT  trends  toward  private  brands  by  grocery 
distributors,  attributable  both  to  the  effects  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  on  the  marketing  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  products  and  persistent  loss-leader 
selling  on  widely  known  brands,  have  given  further 
impetus  to  sentiment  for  a  wider  degree  of  customer 
selectivity  by  manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised 
lines. 

The  status  of  private  brands  has  apparently  changed 
significantly  in  the  food  field  within  the  past  year. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  such 
brands  were  frequently  known  as  “price  brands”.  The 
elimination  of  special  allowances  and  discounts  on 
purchases  of  nationally  known  products,  however,  has 
centered  large  distributors’  attention  increasingly  on 
the  general  line  of  private  brands  in  place  of,  rather 
than  as  complementary  to,  national  brands.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  voluntary 
groups  and  retailer-owned  organizations,  as  well  as 
with  the  corporate  chains. 

Thus,  the  threat  of  the  “house  brand”  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  national  brands  is  a  growing  one.  Protec¬ 
tion  of  trade  good-will,  therefore,  has  become  a  major 
issue,  and  as  such  figured  prominent  in  the  discussions 
at  the  recent  Hot  Springs  mid-year  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Remedies  for  the  brand  substitution  problem  suggested 
at  this  convention  stressed  the  advisability  of  a  greater 
degree  of  customer  selectivity  and  more  effective  pro¬ 
tection  of  profit  margins  on  national  brands. 

The  proposal  for  limitation  of  wholesale  outlets  has 
been  considered  in  the  food  trade  in  the  past,  although 
as  yet  relatively  few  manufacturers  have  done  much 
in  that  direction.  The  current  proposal  for  further 
consideration  of  such  a  step,  however,  offers  many 
definite  advantages  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
changed  operating  conditions  which  have  developed 
since  the  initiation  of  enforcement  activities  under  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  anti-discrimination  statute.  A 
reduction  in  the  number  of  wholesalers  handling  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  brands,  with  distributors  to  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  distributing 
power,  as  well  as  freedom  from  competing  private 
brands,  would  tend  to  lessen  direct  competition  in  the 
sale  of  national  brands,  and  manufacturers  would  thus 
be  in  a  position -to  exert  a  closer  control  over  selling 
methods  on  their  products.  Such  control  would  also 


tend  to  curb  below-cost  selling  and  would  protect 
normal  profit  margins  on  advertised  products,  as  well 
as  amplyfing  point-of-sale  advertising  arrangements 
between  manufacturer  and  distributor. 

It  may  be  argued  that  such  a  policy  would  tend  to 
jeopardize  the  position  of  the  smaller  wholesale  grocer, 
who  the  Patman  law  was  intended  to  protect,  through 
curbing  his  ability  to  supply  his  retail  grocer  cus¬ 
tomers  as  fully  as  in  the  past.  The  requirements  of 
such  distributors,  however,  would  be  adequately  taken 
care  of  through  resale  by  selected  wholesalers  without 
upsetting  the  proposed  limitation  program.  Such  re¬ 
sale  trading  is  now  a  common  practice  in  the  industry. 

The  limitation  of  wholesale  outlets  by  manufacturers 
of  nationally  known  brands  thus  offers  definite  advan¬ 
tages  which  far  counterbalance  the  objections  to  such 
a  plan  advanced  thus  far.  The  ability  to  exercise  a 
close  control  over  his  products  through  the  channels 
of  distribution  would  enable  manufacturers  to  prevent 
the  “footballing”  of  their  brands  by  the  price-cutting 
artists  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  field,  and  would  be 
instrumental  in  further  strengthening  trade  good-will 
which  is  so  important  in  the  case  of  most  specialty 
products. 

While  the  general  adoption  of  a  drastic  customer 
selectivity  program  by  the  major  food  products  manu¬ 
facturers  would  tend  to  effect  fundamental  changes  in 
the  existing  scheme  of  food  and  grocery  distribution, 
this  would  be  a  step  no  more  radical  than  many  other 
recent  developments  in  the  field  of  commerce  and 
industry  generally. 

Further  developments  in  the  plan  now  under  advise¬ 
ment  by  manufacturers  will  be  awaited  with  close  in¬ 
terest  by  the  entire  grocery  distributing  trade. 

GENERAL  FOODS  TAKES  OPTION  ON 
TELEVISION  BROADCAST 

EEING  AND  HEARING — Portending  the  coming 
of  television  in  the  not  distant  future.  General 
Foods  Corporation  has  filed  a  formal  application 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  for  an  option 
to  sponsor  radio’s  first  commercial  television  broadcast. 

General  Foods,  the  application  stated,  desires  to 
present  “Captain  Henry’s  Show  Boat,”  a  new  edition 
of  which  was  broadcast  from  Hollywood  this  week, 
over  the  NBC-Red  network,  as  the  first  sponsored  tele¬ 
vision  program  under  the  terms  of  the  requested 
option. 
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The  option  application  was  filed  with  Roy  C.  Witmer, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  by  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  advertising  for  General  Foods. 

The  application  itself  revealed  that  all  General  Foods 
contracts  with  its  new  cast  of  star  entertainers,  who 
appear  in  the  new  edition  of  “Show  Boat”  have  a  clause 
inserted  stating  that  the  contracts  shall  be  in  full  force 
and  effect  with  the  coming  of  television. 

In  anticipation  of  the  advent  of  commercial  tele¬ 
vision,  the  entire  new  “Show  Boat”  cast  of  73,  consist¬ 
ing  of  principals,  orchestra,  chorus,  and  dramatic 
players,  is  being  decked  in  costumes  that  are  reminis¬ 
cent  of  19th  Century  Mississippi  River  Show  Boat 
attire.  Spotlights  and  curtains  are  also  being  installed 
to  make  the  weekly  radio  program  an  ideal  subject  for 
television. 

Captain  Henry’s  Show  Boat,  which  General  Foods 
thus  seeks  to  broadcast  as  radio’s  first  sponsored  tele¬ 
vision  program,  has  been  a  weekly  radio  feature  since 
October,  1932,  when  it  became  one  of  radio’s  most 
popular  programs  almost  overnight. 

WHOLESALING  GROCERIES  FOR  PROFIT 


Alderson  Co.,  specialists  in  wholesale  grocery  manage¬ 
ment  and  operating  costs.  Mr.  Bromell  has  been  a 
frequent  speaker  at  the  various  meetings  of  National- 
American,  and  is  widely  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
problems  incidental  to  wholesaling  in  the  food  field. 

Among  the  topics  dealt  with  in  the  series,  are  “Sell¬ 
ing  the  Customer”,  “Stock  Control  and  Buying”,  “The 
Wholesale  Grocer’s  Market”,  “Wholesale  Grocery  Sell¬ 
ing  Methods”,  “Warehousing  and  Handling”,  “Credits 
and  Collections”,  “The  Wholesale  Grocer’s  Capital 
Structure”,  and  “Executive  Management.” 

Walter  A.  Frey,  prominent  Baltimore  wholesale 
grocer  and  chairman  of  the  jobbers’  efficiency  com¬ 
mittee  of  National- American,  has  been  cooperating 
with  Bromell  and  was  instrumental  in  arranging  for 
advance  publication  by  NAWGA  of  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  forthcoming  book,  in  serial  form  by  the 
association. 

LA  CHOY  FOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC.,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  have  begun  the  construction  of  two  new 
buildings,  built  mostly  of  glass.  New  type  automatic 
machinery  will  be  used  throughout. 


WIDESPREAD  trade  interest  has  been  aroused  walla  walla  canning  company,  Walla  Walla, 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  “Wholesaling  Groceries  Washington,  is  installing  high-speed  can-casing  equip- 
For  Profit,”  which  National- American  Whole-  ment,  which  will  increase  line  production  from  120  to 
sale  Grocers’  Association  has  been  distributing  to  its  »320  cans  per  minute.  A  third  line  is  being  added  and 
members  preliminary  to  their  publication,  in  book  new  retorts  installed.  A  new  concrete  warehouse 
form,  by  John  R.  Bromell,  president  of  the  Bromell-  120x200  feet  is  also  being  built. 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CD.  COLUAABUS,D 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 


Growers  of 


Specializing  in  the  principle 
varieties  of  Canners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Established  1784 


Crowing  stations  in  the  best  growing  sections  throughout  the  United  States. 


^  ^  Controlling  Crop  Pests 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE — 2  Chisholm-Ryder  No.  4  Pregraders;  1  Heavy- 
Duty  Sterling  Beet  Peeler;  1  Monitor  Bean  Cutter,  small  size. 
Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — Retorts,  modern,  round  inside  measurements  66 
inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter,  perfect  condition,  $50.00  each; 
Meyers  Self  Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No.  V  913  M,  Belt  Driven, 
intake  and  discharge  1%  inches,  in  perfect  condition,  only 
slightly  used,  $50.00.  All  F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of 
Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  Used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped 
on  30-day  free  trial.  Salesman  wanted.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept. 
CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Monitor  No.  3  large  Scalder,  nice  shape,  re¬ 
conditioned,  bargain.  Greenabaum  Bros.,  Seaford,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  Soaker  Washer,  Ayars 
Five-Pocket  Tomato  Filler,  Clipper  Cleaners,  Townsend  Bean 
Cutters,  Corn  or  Bean  Fillers,  Corn  Cutters  and  Huskers, 
Anderson  Vegetable  Choppers  and  Dicers,  Pumpkin  Cutters. 
Coons  Apple  Equipment,  Parers,  Quarters,  and  Sorting  Con¬ 
veyors,  Apple  Grinders,  Hydraulic  Presses.  Also  any  equip¬ 
ment  that  may  be  needed  for  canning  purposes.  William  T. 
Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of  any  canning 
equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for  spot  cash  or  to  ex¬ 
change  for  new  machinery.  Write  for  our  catalog  covering  a 
complete  line  of  up-to-date  canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  one  line  of  can  making 
equipment.  Must  have  experience  on  both  square  and  round 
cans  and  be  able  to  set  up  line  from  slitters  to  double  seamer. 
Also  look  after  equipment  to  make  up  tops  and  bottoms.  Address 
Box  B-2216  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Chemist-Bacteriologist  for  development,  research 
and  control  by  large  year-round  canner  of  vegetables  in  the 
Mid-West.  Address  Box  B-2242  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  with  experience  in  processing  and 
canning  of  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice,  fruit  salads,  grape¬ 
fruit.  Must  be  acquainted  with  operation  of  modern  canning 
machinery.  Permanent  position,  all-year-round  work,  to  capable 
men.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
B-2224  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Canning  Experts.  A  company  organizing  can¬ 
neries  for  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  requiring  expert  advice 
prior  to  building  or  starting  operations,  desires  to  have  one  or 
more  experts  in  canning  consult  personally  with  them.  The 
company  will  pay  travelling  and  other  expenses  and  a  reason¬ 
able  fee.  The  information  required  will  cover  both  the 
practical  production  of  canned  foods  and  the  marketing  of  same, 
both  at  home  and  for  export.  Address  Box  B-2220  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Chemist  for  a  year-round  position  with  large 
producer  of  Eastern  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  State  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  expected  to  start  in  first  letter.  Address  Box 
B-2228,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Assistant  to  head  warehouseman  in  large  canned 
foods  factory.  Must  be  able  to  handle  men.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  previous  employment.  Splendid  opportunity  to  right 
man.  Address  Box  B-2239  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — A  young  man  to  handle  production  in  year-round 
Mid-western  canning  plant.  Give  full  details  in  letter.  Good 
opening  for  man  who  can  produce.  Address  Box  B-2226  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Plant  Man¬ 
ager.  Twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  peas,  com, 
beans,  spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished 
product.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2217  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  W^ANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  a 
two  or  more  line  canning  plant  by  experienced  man.  Location 
not  essential.  Experienced  in  vacuum  packing  of  corn  and  peas. 
Good  references.  Address  Box  B-2241  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contrilmtions  Welcome 


THIS  TOPSY-TURVY  WORLD 

Actor  (contemplating  a  vacation) :  Say,  where  are 
the  Alps? 

Director:  They  were  right  here  this  morning,  but 
you  can’t  find  anything  when  these  property  men  get 
going. 

“You  want  me  to  keep  that  schoolgirl  complexion, 
don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  I’d  much  rather  have  it  on  your  face  than  on 
my  shoulder.” 


THE  GIVEAWAY 

“No  use  serving  that  turtle  soup,  waiter.  It  isn’t  hot 
enough.” 

“But  lady,  how  do  you  know  it  isn’t?” 

“By  the  way  you  kept  your  thumb  in  it.” 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  for  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


ELIMINATE 


WITH  THIS 

CHOPPER-FUM 

^S^mbinotion  Chopper  and  Pump  for  tomatoes,  apples,  etc.  Material 
con  be  delivered  into  it  directly  from  the  sorting  table  belt,  and  then  pumped  di¬ 
rectly  into  a  storage  tank.  Easily  cleansed.  Built  entirely  of  Stainless  SteeL  Write 
Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


Guy :  And  when  I’m  away.  I’ll  write  you  a  love  letter 
every  day  and  sign  them  with  X’s. 

Gal :  For  kisses  ? 

Guy :  Oh,  no,  for  safety ! 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


“Is  this  a  drug  store?” 

“Listen,  you,  does  it  look  like  a  drug  store?” 

“No.” 

“Then  it  must  be  a  drug  store.” 

He  married  a  telephone  girl.  After  a  year  or  so  of 
married  life  the  nurse  told  him  he  was  the  father  of 
triplets. 

“Just  like  her  to  give  me  the  wrong  number!” 


Why  Is  It  That: 

Your  shoestring  never  breaks  except  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  you  are  late  to  an  important  business  conference? 

Your  automobile  tires  never  blow  out  except  when 
you  have  on  a  new,  white  linen  suit? 

Your  wife  always  wants  to  go  out  on  the  night  you’ve 
had  a  hard  day  at  the  office? 

It  nevers  rains  except  on  holidays  and  when  you 
have  a  ticket  to  a  ball  game? 

Billy  (at  dinner) :  “Papa,  are  caterpillars  good  to 
eat?” 

Papa:  “Haven’t  I  taught  you  better  than  to  men¬ 
tion  such  things  at  the  table?” 

Mama  (after  a  pause) :  “Why,  Billy,  why  did  you 
ask  that  question?” 

Billy:  “I  just  saw  one  on  Pop’s  lettuce,  but  it’s  gone 
now  1” 


MODERN 


GAMSE 


HEPman  Eamss .  Pres’i-. 
419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

PHOMES — PLAZfX  iS^S-fSPG 


Plus  the  Proper  Selection  oF  Parent 
Strains  ....  Plus  Careful  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Pure  In-Bred  Parent  Strains 


MEANS— 

iPxiUi,§actoJu^  YieAuili 


308  W>  WASHINGTON  ST. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Folly  of  Today’s  Prices — Wholesale  Market  Quotations 
Show  No  Relation  to  the  Canned  Article — Crops  Suffering 
From  Heat  and  Insects — Local  Canners  Not  Confirming. 

The  situation — canned  foods  prices  for  the 
great  staple  vegetables  have  all  gone  to  pieces,  as 
utterly  ridiculous  and  uncalled  for  a  condition  as 
any  one  ever  saw  in  any  commodity.  No,  as  we  recall, 
other  canners,  the  canners  of  grapefruit  hearts  and 
juice,  did  the  same  thing,  last  Fall — they  cut  the  prices 
on  the  few  spots  they  had  down  ’way  below  cost,  and 
loaded  up  heavily  on  futures  at  prices  which  could  not 
possibly  be  above  cost — all  because  there  “appeared” 
to  be  a  tremendous  crop  of  grapefruit,  and  the  sly 
buyers  told  them  market  prices  would  slump  to  record 
lows.  To  get  that  over  the  buyers  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  had  to  do  this  trick  two  or  three  months  before 
the  crop  was  ready;  because  had  the  canners  and  the 
buyers  waited  until  the  deluge  of  grapefruit — as  they 
thought — was  actually  on  hand,  no  such  prices  would 
ever  have  been  made.  We  gave  you  the  inside  of  that 
story  last  week. 

Even  worse  is  happening  today  in  canned  tomatoes, 
string  beans,  peas,  corn  and  other  products,  both  spots 
and  futures,  but  with  less  apparent  reason  and  in  the 
face  of  market  conditions  in  other  foods  as  opposite  as 
the  two  poles.  All  other  foods  have  heavily  advanced 
in  prices,  as  the  Dun  &  Bradstreet  index  shows.  Read 
the  opening  item  in  the  Editorial  this  week;  digest  it, 
understand  it,  and  if  you  can  find  any  reasonable  cause 
for  the  present  stampede  in  canned  foods  prices,  en¬ 
lighten  us,  teach  us  how  to  study  it,  in  order  to  get 
such  a  result.  It  does  not  make’ sense  in  our  scheme 
of  philosophy. 

You  will  answer  that  the  whole  cause  is  the  tremend¬ 
ous  crop  yields  which  “will  be”  gathered  and  canned. 
Another  slaughter  of  prices  two  months  before  the 
packs  can  be  ready !  The  buyers  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  tell  you  canners  that  you  are  exercising  good  dis¬ 
cretion,  fine  business  sense,  in  selling  off  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  great  packs  “you  are  going  to  get” — 
even  at  prices  slightly  below  cost.  The  maxim  used  to 
be  “let  the  buyers  beware,”  but  evidently  the  need  now 
is  to  have  the  canned  foods  sellers  beware. 

We  have  talked  over  the  phenomena  of  the  present 
canned  foods  market  debacle  with  a  number  of  men 
who  ought  to  know — to  check  our  own  ideas  and  get 
straight  if  we  are  wrong — but  instead,  they  agree  with 
us.  One  pointed  out  that  fresh  vegetable  prices  have 
held  up  remarkably  well  all  Winter  and  Spring,  and, 
as  he  said,  are  fine  now!  We  asked  this  big  vegetable 
grower  why  canned  vegetables  were  selling  below  cost, 


when,  as  a  fact,  the  competition  from  fresh  vegetables 
is  lighter  than  it  has  been  for  years,  and  he  said  there 
seemed  no  good  reason  for  it,  unless  pressure  for  money 
was  causing  it.  If  crop  yields  are  to  be  so  enormous 
(and  who  can  say  they  will  be)  as  to  drive  the  canned 
items  to  depression  low  prices,  why  are  not  the  fresh 
vegetable  prices  ’way  down  low? 

We  have  a  great  wholesale  vegetable  market  in  Balti¬ 
more,  where  canners  buy  much  of  the  produce  canned 
here.  As  a  result,  the  official  prices  ruling  today  ought 
to  mean  something  to  canners  as  a  check  against  the 
prices  of  canned  foods,  because  they  know  growers’ 
prices.  Here  are  the  quotations  by  the  B.  A.  E.  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Markets : 

VEGETABLES 

BEANS — Supply  moderate,  Eastern  Shore,  Md.,  and  Virginia, 
bu.  hamp.  Bountifuls,  40a60c.;  Green  Round  Stringless,  60a75c. 
Nearby,  per  bushel.  Green  Round  Stringless,  65a85c. 

BEETS — Supply  moderate.  Nearby,  lV2a2c.  per  bunch. 

CABBAGE — Supply  moderate.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
bu.  bas..  Round  type,  25a40c.;  1%-bu.  hamp.,  50a65c. 

CARROTS — Truck  rec.  mod.  Supply  moderate.,  demand  slow, 
market  steady.  California  lettuce  crts.,  best,  $4.25a4.50,  few 
$4.75;  poorer,  $2.50a3.  Truck:  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  30a40c.  per  doz. 
bunches.  Nearby,  3a4c.  per  bunch. 

CORN  (GREEN) — Supply  moderate.  Standard  crts.  N.  C. 
sugar,  $lai.25;  field,  75ca$l.  Neai'by,  per  dozen  field,  12al7c.; 
Sugar,  18a23c. 

CUCUMBERS — Supply  moderate.  N.  C.  and  Eastern  Shore, 
Md.,  bu.  bas.,  U.  S.  Is,  40a50c.,  few  higher;  ungraded,  35a40c. 
Nearby,  V2-bu.  hamp.,  20a30c. 

LIMA  BEANS — Supply  moderate.  North  and  South  Carolina., 
bu.  hamp.,  ungraded,  best  $1.50al.75,  few  $2;  poorer,  75ca$1.25. 
Eastern  Shore,  Md.,  bu.  hamp.  U.  S.  Is,  best,  $2.25a2.50;  poorer, 
$1.50a2. 

PEAS  (GREEN) — Truck  rec.  light.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
slow,  market  about  steady.  Wash.,  bu.  hamp.  Telephones, 
$1.90a2;  Idaho,  $1.75al.85;  Colorado,  $1.25al.50,  few  higher. 
Truck:  New  York,  bu.  bas.  large  pods,  $1.10al.25. 

SPINACH — Supply  light.  Nearby,  Vz-hn.  hamp.,  35a50c. 

SQUASH — Nearby,  Vz-hu.  hamp.,  20a30c. 

SWEET  POTATOES — Old:  New  Jersey,  bu.  bas.  Jerseys,  U.  S. 
Is,  $1,  few  higher;  Vz-hu.  bas.,  60a75c.  Eastern  Shore,  Md.,  bu. 
bas.  Jerseys,  U.  S.  Is,  $lal.25;  ungraded,  60a75c.  New:  Florida, 
bu.  bas.  Jerseys,  U.  S.  Is,  $2.25a2.50;  Vz-hn.  bas.,  $1.25;  bu.  bas. 
U.  S.  2s,  $1.50,  few  higher.  North  Carolina,  bu.  bas.  Triumphs, 
U.  S.  Is,  mostly  $1.50,  few  $1.75. 

TOMATOES — Truck  rec.  modei’ate.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
slow,  market  dull.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  lugs  green,  wrpd., 
U.  S.  Is,  6x6  and  larger,  85a90c.,  few  $1;  ungraded,  50a75c. 
12-qt.  Climax  bas.  ripe,  unwrpd.,  ungraded,  35a50c.,  few  higher. 
Nearby  Vz-hu.  hamp.  ripe,  ungraded,  best,  $lal.25;  poorer, 
50a75c. 

Match  these  wholesale  prices  against  the  prices  you 
are  offered  for  the  canned  product  and  see  where  you 
come  out.  Consult  the  market  pages  and  figure  it  out 
for  yourself. 

Is  there  any  need  to  quote  in  detail  the  prices  and 
condition  of  the  various  products?  We  think  not,  but 
we  would  like  to  suggest  you  file  this  issue  carefully, 
to  be  referred  to,  say  next  December  1st,  1937.  The 
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shock  in  prices  will  be  greater  than  is  the  case  in  grape¬ 
fruit  prices. 

CROPS  —  Great  heat,  especially  in  the  Central 
Western  region  where  pea  canning  is  in  full  swing,  has 
not  helped  the  outlook  for  the  pea  crop,  especially  on 
sweets.  Good  rains,  and  in  places  floods,  have  been  a 
feature  of  the  week,  too  often  or  too  plentiful  as  a  rule. 

Ordinarily  at  this  time  new  tomatoes  from  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Baltimore’s  great  kitchen  garden, 
would  be  plentiful,  but  not  this  year  so  far.  Growers 
complain  that  the  hot  suns  have  cooked  the  green 
tomatoes,  and  they  say  that  worms  are  ruining  the 
fruit.  It  is  not  coloring  up  properly,  and  the  fruit 
does  not  hold  up,  too  watery  and  causing  heavy  losses 
to  the  fresh  fruit  handlers.  Doubtless  it  is  the  same 
tomato  worm,  or  boll  weavel,  complained  of  in  Indiana 
and  other  Central  Western  tomato  sections.  There 
have  been  daily  rains  despite  the  intense  heat,  and  the 
combination  has  hurt  the  early  tomato  crops. 

The  string  bean  crop  is  suffering  in  the  same  way, 
and  is  beset  with  Mexican  Beetles.  The  high  market 
prices  in  the  midst  of  the  bean  season  tell  the  story. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  season  is  that  the  growing  crops 
look  elegant,  and  the  trouble  shows  up  only  at  harvest. 
In  this  section,  as  in  all  others,  no  crop  has  come 
through  up  to  expectations.  The  corn  crop  seems  to  be 
doing  very  well. 

The  labor  troubles  have  not  been  cleaned  up,  and 
remain  a  serious  factor  in  the  costs.  But  nothing 
seems  able  to  stir  canners  to  the  actual  situation ;  they 
listen  to  the  tales  of  the  buyers  and  cut  the  prices  just 
a  little  more.  “You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you 
can’t  make  him  drink.” 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Fruits  in  Spotlight — Raspberry  Pack  Underway — Strong  Under¬ 
tone  in  Grapefruit — Inquiry  for  Low-Priced  Southern  Tomatoes 
— Buyers  Seek  Out  Low-Priced  Lots — Increased  Demand  for 
Maine  Sardines — Spot  Shrimp  Cleaned  Out, 

Look  to  Fall  Pack. 

New  York,  July  16,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — New  pack  canned  fruits  are 
holding  the  center  of  attention  in  this  week’s  mar¬ 
ket,  with  vegetables  and  fish  attracting  but  routine 
interest  in  most  instances.  High  packing  costs  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  reflecting  both  increased  wage  costs  and  higher 
raw  fruit  markets,  have  tended  to  advance  the  general 
market  as  1937  canning  operations  continue  to  expand. 
Packers  who  booked  business  earlier  in  the  season  on 
the  basis  of  1936  opening  prices  now  regret  their  haste 
in  entering  the  market. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Broader  buying  of  the  general 
list  of  canned  foods  may  be  anticipated  after  the  Labor 
Day  holiday.  Until  that  time,  however,  it  is  expected 
that  buyers  will  operate  in  but  a  limited  way  in  the 
spot  market,  and  will  work  on  early  purchases  of 
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futures.  The  recent  evident  tendency  of  spot  prices 
for  some  vegetables  to  level  off  to  the  basis  of  opening 
prices  on  new  packs  has  of  course  had  its  effect  upon 
buyers’  sentiment. 

FRUITS — Carryover  stocks  have  worked  into  firmer 
position  and  are  generally  held  now  at  prices  estab¬ 
lished  for  new  season’s  pack.  This  strengthening  of 
the  market  has  slowed  down  demand  for  coast  ship¬ 
ment  stocks  to  some  extent,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  New  pack  cherries  for  coast  shipment  are 
holding  firm  at  $3.15  on  fancy  2^/28,  $2.90  on  choice, 
and  $2.70  on  standards,  with  the  market  for  10s  at 
$10.75  for  fancy,  $10  for  choice,  $9.50  for  standards, 
and  $6.50  for  waters.  Fruits  for  salad  are  working 
upwards,  reflecting  firmness  in  other  canned  fruits. 
Fancy  quality  for  coast  shipment  is  held  at  a  range 
of  $1.45  to  $1.50  for  Is,  $1.80  to  $1.85  for  2s,  $2.45 
to  $2.55  for  21/^s,  and  $8.55  to  $8.75  for  10s,  while 
choice  quality  holds  at  $1.35  to  $1.45  for  Is,  $1.70  to 
$1.80  for  2s,  $2.35  to  $2.45  for  2J/2S,  and  $8.00  to  $8.50 
for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  coast  canneries.  Fruit  cocktail  is 
also  firmer  with  fancy  Is  commanding  $1.25  to  $1.35, 
2s  $1.60  to  $1.65,  21/2S  $2.10  to  $2.25,  and  10s  $7.05  to 
$7.25,  f.  o.  b.  California  canneries  or  common  shipping 
point. 

TOMATOES — Routine  inquiry  for  southern  packs 
is  reported  this  week,  with  the  market  generally  hold¬ 
ing  unchanged  at  previous  levels.  Some  rather  low 
bids  have  been  reported  in  the  market  during  the  week, 
with  canners  generally  disinclined  to  shade  under 
present  relatively  low  levels.  The  California  market 
is  well  maintained,  with  standards  in  puree  at  62</:i 
cents  for  Is,  70  cents  for  2s,  87  cents  for  2I/2S,  and 
$3.00  for  10s,  with  fancy  solid  pack  quoted  at  85  to  95 
cents  for  Is,  95  cents  to  $1.10  for  2s,  $1.30  to  $1.45  for 
2>/2S,  and  $4.05  to  $4.50  for  10s. 

PEAS,  CORN — Conditions  in  the  market  for  these 
staples  remain  much  the  same  as  during  the  preceding 
week.  Buyers  are  shopping  the  market  carefully  in  an 
endeavor  to  bring  out  off-priced  offerings,  and  are 
meeting  with  some  success  in  picking  up  odd  lots  of 
standard  corn  at  low  figures.  On  peas,  however,  the 
market  holds  relatively  firm  on  full  quality  goods,  with 
reports  of  trading  at  concessions  usually  turning  out, 
upon  investigation,  to  refer  to  standards  of  rather 
dubious  quality. 

RASPBERRIES — Packing  of  raspberries  is  getting 
under  way  in  New  York  State  this  week,  with  a  good 
amount  of  future  business  already  on  canners’  books. 
While  raw  material  costs  are  about  25  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  opening  prices  show  but  moderate 
advances  over  1936  levels.  Canners  quote  Columbian 
red  at  85  cents  for  8-ounce  tins  in  20  degree  syrup, 
with  2s  at  $1.65,  while  on  fruit  in  40  degree  syrup 
303s  are  quoted  at  $1.55;  2s  at  $1.75.  No.  10  water 
pack  ranges  $7.25  to  $7.50.  Black  raspberries,  in  40 
degree  syrup,  are  quoted  at  $1.75  for  2s  and  $7.25  to 
$7.50  for  water  pack  10s. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Prices  for  cannery  shipment  con¬ 
tinue  in  nominal  position,  with  an  extremely  strong 
undertone  prevailing,  due  to  current  depleted  stocks 
at  canneries.  Texas  canners  are  offering  juice  in  a 
small  way  at  80  cents  for  unsweetened  2s  and  85  cents 
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for  sweetened,  with  Florida  canners  quoting  unsweet¬ 
ened  at  $1.15  on  2s  and  $3.30  on  5s,  with  the  market 
for  sweetened  $1,121/2  on  2s.  Fancy  sections  are  avail¬ 
able  in  a  small  way  at  Florida  canneries  at  871/4  cents 
for  8-ounce,  $1.15  for  2s,  and  $3.50  for  5s,  with  broken 
sections  at  $1.10  for  2s  and  $3.30  for  5s,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

SARDINES — Maine  canners  are  getting  a  better 
demand  for  new  pack  for  prompt  shipment,  and  the 
market  tone  has  steadied  somewhat.  Canners  generally 
are  quoting  $2.80  on  keyless  quarter  oils,  with  a  few 
sales  reported  put  through  at  $2.75.  On  quarter  oil  or 
mustard  key  cartons  the  market  is  held  at  $3.50,  with 
three-quarter  mustard  keyless  at  $2.55,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

SHRIMP — Stocks  of  spot  shrimp  in  canners’  hands 
are  reported  completely  out.  Interest  is  now  center¬ 
ing  on  the  fall  pack,  which  is  scheduled  to  get  under 
way  on  August  15,  with  limited  offerings  of  futures 
being  made  at  $1.30  on  small  and  broken,  $1.35  on 
small,  40  and  over  count,  $1.40  on  medium,  30  to  40 
count,  $1.45  on  large,  25  and  under  count,  and  $1.55 
on  jumbos,  20  and  over  count,  f.  o.  b.  Biloxi  or  New 
Orleans. 

KRAUT  —  The  spot  market  continued  rather 
sluggish,  with  New  York  State  canners  offering  for 
prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of  75  cents  for  2i/2S  and 
$2.50  for  10s.  A  little  business  on  futures  has  been 
reported  confirmed  on  the  basis  of  75  cents  for  2i/4 
and  $2.65  for  10s.  Not  all  packers  are  willing  to  book 
on  this  basis,  however,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
rising  labor  costs  and  other  factors  will  result  in  a 
higher  market  when  the  1937  packing  season  actually 
gets  under  way. 

SALMON — Seattle  reports  indicate  that  the  new 
pack  is  running  below  normal,  although  it  is  still  too 
early  in  the  season  for  any  sound  forecasts  of  probable 
production.  Commenting  on  this  situation,  McGovern 
&  McGovern,  Seattle  salmon  factors,  in  a  bulletin  to 
the  trade  say,  in  part:  “A  few  early  arrivals  of  new 
pack  reds  are  now  in  Seattle,  but  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  poor  showing  in  the  districts  now  operating 
owners  of  new  pack  arrivals  are  unwilling  to  quote 
prices  until  the  situation  clarifies.  With  demands  from 
buyers  for  guarantees  against  the  opening,  sellers 
realize  that  any  sales  made  before  opening  prices  are 
announced  will  guarantee  to  the  seller  the  bottom  of 
the  market  for  such  sales,  with  a  strong  possibility 
that  prices  named  now  might  prove  to  be  disastrously 
far  below  the  eventual  market.  With  the  primary 
markets  bare,  and  last  year’s  stocks  well  on  the  way 
to  the  consumers’  pantry  shelves  and  bread  baskets, 
packers  and  distributors  can  well  afford  to  mark  time.” 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Ntw  1936  Edition 
PubUshad  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Canned  Foods  Market  Irregular — ^Weakness  Prevails  in  Toma¬ 
toes — Pea  Pack  Short — Some  Demand  for  Corn — Trade 
Waiting  on  Fruit  Prices — ^The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  16,  1937. 

USINESS  PROSPECTS— The  headlines  of  the 
newspapers  tell  the  story,  such  as: 

“$50,000,000  in  New  Stocks  Due  Next  Week. 

U.  S.  Steel  June  Shipments  Best  Since  Boom  Days. 

Chicago  Area  Store  Sales  Gain  Is  Best. 

General  Electric  Co.  Orders  Increase  59  per  cent 
in  First  Six  Months. 

Electric  Output  Scores  10.3  per  cent  Rise  in  Week. 

Montgomery  Ward’s  June  Sales  Up  22  per  cent, 
Five  Months  29  per  cent. 

Big  Loop  Banks  Boost  Surplus  During  1937. 

More  Lending  Cheers  Banks  as  to  Future. 

Curtis-Wright  Orders  Above  $25,000,000  Mark. 

Chicago’s  June  Customs  Total  Sets  New  Record. 

U.  S.  Again  Sells  More  to  World  Than  It  Buys. 

Week’s  Freight  Loadings  Best  for  July  Since  1930. 

American  Airlines  Sets  New  High  Traffic  Mark. 

North  Western  Travel  Aims  at  Record. 

Money  in  Circulation  Gains  Over  Last  Year. 

Domestic  Zinc  Output  is  Above  June,  1936.” 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
present  unsatisfactory  market  as  applied  to  canned 
foods. 

THE  GENERAL  MARKET — The  trend  of  canned 
food  prices  seems  to  be  upward  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
but  downward  in  the  Central  or  Middlewest  as  well 
as  in  the  East.  Everyone  seems  to  think  that  the  long 
view  position  of  the  market  is  certain  to  develop  con¬ 
fidence.  The  only  concern  is  the  next  two  or  three 
months. 

TOMATOES — Further  weakness  prevails  in  the 
Middlewest  on  the  small  remaining  spot  holdings.  No. 
2  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  can  be  had  at  70  cents 
factory  with  No.  21/4  standards  at  95  cents  factory. 
Buyers  are  purchasing  only  in  a  narrow  manner. 

No  interest  is  noted  in  futures  although  crop  pros¬ 
pects  are  spotted,  apparently  much  more  than  usual  at 
this  season. 

PEAS — All  authorities  agree  that  Wisconsin  will 
come  through  with  a  short  pack  of  Sweet  peas.  Some 
say  not  over  50  per  cent  of  normal.  Of  course,  that 
will  be  a  better  pack  than  Wisconsin  recorded  in  1936. 

The  market  is  weak.  Certain  canners  are  quoting 
No.  2  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  as  low  as  75  cents 
factory.  Buyers  are  looking  for  low  priced  lots  with 
little  or  no  interest  manifested  in  the  better  grades 
or  finer  siftings. 

CORN — A  further  decline  has  been  noted  in  No.  2 
standard  crushed  white  with  771/4  cents  to  80  cents 
factory,  Ohio,  now  quoted.  Some  demand  has  been 
noted  during  the  past  week  for  No.  10  tin  corn,  but 
that  size  is  very  difficult  to  locate. 
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Reports  have  it  that  Central  Illinois  canners  will 
begin  earlier  this  year  than  usual  on  Golden  Bantam 
and  one  prominent  firm  is  figuring  on  beginning  the 
end  of  this  month  or  the  first  two  days  of  August. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Only  routine  trading 
prevails  with  buying  on  No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans 
from  the  East  at  65  cents  to  67 1/2  cents  factory,  in 
limited  ways. 

Good  reports  come  from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
regarding  the  growing  crop  and  some  canners  in  those 
two  States  will  begin  operations  within  the  next  ten 
days. 

SAUER  KRAUT — Interest  in  this  item  centers  in 
future  prices  which  have  recently  been  named  by  some 
of  the  larger  kraut  canners  on  the  basis  of :  No.  2  tin 
fancy  sauer  kraut  at  70  cents;  No.  2U2  tin  fancy  sauer 
kraut  at  85  cents ;  No.  10  tin  fancy  sauer  kraut  at  $2.90, 
and  these  quotations  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Illinois  and  Ohio. 

OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON— 1937  prices  on 
pears  are  expected  soon.  It  has  been  intimated  that 
this  opening  will  rule  about  15  cents  per  dozen  higher 
on  No.  21/2  this  than  the  1936  opening. 

Meanwhile,  only  narrow  trading  prevails  in  berries. 
Royal  Anne  and  black  cherries. 

MICHIGAN  FRUITS— The  hot  weather  that  the 
entire  Middlewest  has  been  suffering  under  for  the 
past  week  has  done  some  damage  to  the  Michigan 
black  raspberry  crop.  The  market,  however,  is  un¬ 
changed. 

Red  sour  pitted  cherries  are  selling  in  a  small  way 
at  opening  basis  of  $6.50  factory. 

GOOD  ADVICE — One  of  the  largest  Indiana  can¬ 
ners  in  a  recent  bulletin  said: 

“While  the  other  fellow  is  easing  up  in  July  and 
August,  awaiting  deliveries  out  of  the  new  crop, 
which  will  start  September  1st,  we  urge  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  keep  their  stock  up  and  go  after  the 
spot  orders  hard.  We  believe  we  are  all  going 
into  highly  competitive  conditions,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  the  most  economical  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  exceptionally  good  quality  canned 
foods.” 

ILLINOIS  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW— A  couple  of  weeks 
ago  the  Women’s  Eight-Hour  Law  became  effective 
when  the  Governor  attached  his  signature  to  the  act 
passed  by  the  Legislature.  This  law  has  been  hailed 
as  a  big  step  forward  in  labor  and  social  legislation. 
The  law  provides  that  with  the  exception  of  those 
employed  in  certain  exempted  classifications,  women 
in  Illinois  may  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  any 
one  day  nor  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week. 
Graduate  nurses,  night  telephone  operators  in  emerg¬ 
encies,  workers  in  canning  factories  during  the  can¬ 
ning  season,  department  store  workers  during  the 
Christmas  season,  are  some  of  the  exceptions. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — Repercussions  have  been  many 
from  Old  Timer’s  letter  printed  in  The  Canning  Trade 
issue  of  June  21st.  Wrote  one  reader: 

“The  grocery  industry  would  be  much  better  off  if 
the  Biddle  racket  was  done  away  with  entirely.  Many 
types  of  spurious  substitutes  for  the  food  broker. 


claiming  to  perform  a  brokerage  function  have  sprung 
into  existence  during  the  past  number  of  years.  The 
purpose  of  all  these  is  but  one  and  only  one,  i.  e.,  to 
obtain  brokerage  or  commission  (call  it  any  name  you 
want)  as  a  form  of  price  concession.  It’s  spurious 
because  every  kind  of  a  buying  organization  is  in  each 
instance  more  or  less  directly  within  and  under  the 
control  of  the  buyer  or  a  group  of  buyers.  They  are 
not  independent  and  they  are  not  selling  for  the  account 
of  principals.  Such  rackets  are  owned  or  controlled 
or  affiliated  with  or  subdivided  by  a  buyer  or  a  group 
of  buyers  and  in  the  case  of  Biddle,  what  would  happen 
to  him  if  his  twenty-four  hundred  clients  didn’t  kick 
in  every  month  with  the  $25.00  or  $50.00  fee.  Biddle 
are  purchasing  agents  for  their  clients  and  concerned 
only  in  obtaining  merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  and  to  the  very  best  possible  advantage  for  those 
clients.  Remember  that  brokerage  is  compensation 
for  a  definite  sales  service  when  rendered  and  only  a 
true  and  independent  broker  can  render  that  service.” 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 

Crops  Late — Yield  Not  Affected — Market  Activity  Mixed — 
Cherry  Pack  About  Sold — Pineapple  in  Heavy  Demand — Apricot 
Prices  Normal — Salmon  Pack  Running  Light. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  16,  1937. 

ROPS — The  condition  of  crops  in  which  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  are  directly  interested  has 
changed  little  in  recent  weeks,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  California  Crop  Reporting  Service,  as  of 
July  1.  Crops  are  maturing  later  than  usual,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  affecting  the  output.  Apples 
promise  a  production  of  9,672,000  bushels,  or  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  bushels  more  than  in  1936. 
The  apricot  forecast  stands  at  285,000  tons,  or  about 
35,000  tons  more  than  a  year  ago.  Harvesting  is  at 
an  end  in  the  interior  valley  districts  and  is  in  full 
swing  around  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  cherry  crop 
has  been  harvested  and  is  placed  at  18,900  tons.  This 
is  about  4,000  tons  less  than  that  harvested  last  year. 
The  forecast  for  clingstone  peaches  stands  at  344,000 
tons.  Tuscans  and  mid-summer  varieties  are  making 
a  better  showing  than  Phillips.  Freestone  peach  pro¬ 
duction  is  forecast  at  186,000  tons.  With  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  juice  commencing  to  assume  sizable  propor¬ 
tions,  canners  may  absorb  a  larger  part  of  the  crop 
than  in  recent  years.  The  pear  crop  promises  to  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  the  forecast  being  236,000 
tons,  or  1,000  tons  more  than  a  year  ago.  A  crop  of 
54,000  tons  of  plums  is  in  sight.  Olives  promise  a 
yield  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

THE  MARKET  is  about  as  mixed  as  it  possibly  could 
be,  with  some  canned  products  selling  in  exceptionally 
heavy  volume,  and  others  scarcely  moving.  Definite 
prices  are  hard  to  pin  down  and  a  list  of  quotations 
that  one  canner  accepts  as  representing  going  market 
values  is  laughed  at  by  another.  Opening  lists  on  fruits 
were  to  have  been  brought  out  before  this,  but  only 
some  tentative  prices  on  apricots  have  made  an  appear- 
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ance.  The  prospects  now  are  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  definite  opening  prices  are  put  out  on  the 
general  fruit  list. 

CHERRIES — The  pack  of  cherries  was  completed 
several  weeks  ago  and  has  been  about  sold.  Some 
small  lots  are  still  to  be  had  on  the  basis  of  $2.70  for 
No.  21/2  standards,  with  choice  at  $2.90  and  fancy  at 
$3.15.  Movement  of  the  California  pack  has  been 
aided  by  the  light  pack  made  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  high  price  paid  for  fruit  there. 

PINEAPPLE — The  demand  for  Hawaiian  pineapple 
and  pineapple  juice  of  the  new  pack  has  been  little 
short  of  sensational.  Major  packers  have  withdrawn 
on  both  items,  after  accepting  business  for  less  than 
a  month  at  prices  calling  for  shipment  to  August  15. 
Some  are  again  accepting  business  up  to  October  ship¬ 
ment,  providing  the  goods  are  packed,  with  other  ifs 
and  ands  added.  A  stronger  market  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  sale  can  be 
found  for  all  the  pineapple  and  juice  that  can  possibly 
be  packed  this  year. 

APRICOTS — Tentative  opening  prices  on  apricots 
have  been  brought  out  by  several  of  the  large  operators 
during  the  week,  supplementing  the  lists  of  smaller 
packers  that  have  been  out  for  some  time.  Those  of 


the  California  Packing  Corporation  are: 

No.  2V^,  Featured  Brand,  Whole,  Peeled . $1.80 

No.  1  Tall,  Featured  Brand,  Whole,  Peeled .  1.10 

No.  2%,  Featured  Brand,  Whole,  Unpeeled .  1.40 

No.  1  Tall,  Featured  Brand,  Whole,  Unpeeled .  1.00 

No.  2\'2,  Featured  Brand,  Halves,  Unpeeled .  1.80 

No.  2  Tall,  Featured  Brand,  Halves,  Unpeeled .  1.40 

No.  1  Tall,  Featured  Brand,  Halves,  Unpeeled .  1.15 

Buffet,  Featured  Brand,  Halves,  Unpeeled . 70 

No.  10,  Featured  Brand,  Halves,  Unpeeled .  6.25 

No.  2'4,  Standard,  Halves,  Unpeeled .  1.55 

No.  2  Tall,  Standard,  Halves,  Unpeeled .  1.20 

No.  1  Tall,  Standard,  Halves,  Unpeeled .  1.00 

No.  10,  Standard,  Halves,  Unpeeled .  5.25 

No.  10,  Water,  Halves,  Unpeeled .  4.75 

No.  214,  Water,  Halves,  Unpeeled .  1.30 


The  prices  cover  shipment  to  September  15.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  pack  is  made  from 
fruit  grown  in  the  Alameda  County  and  Santa  Clara 
districts,  where  the  choice  fruit  is  produced. 

PRESERVES — Revised  prices  on  1937  Del  Monte 
Brand  preserves  and  jams  have  been  brought  out  by 
the  California  Packing  Corporation.  Shipments  are 
to  be  65  per  cent  prior  to  December  31,  1937,  and  the 
balance  prior  to  February  15,  1938.  For  the  pack  in 
tin,  prices  are  as  follows: 

72/Buffet  24/No.  2  6/No.5 


Apricot  . 7714  $1.75  $5.10 

Apricot-pineapple  . 80  1.85  5.50 

Peach  . 80  1.80  5.25 

Peach-Pineapple  . 80  1.85  5.50 

De  Luxe  Plum . 80  1.85  5.10 

Blackberry  . 90  2.10  5.85 

Loganberry  . 90  2.10  5.85 

Raspberry  . 9714  2.25  6.40 

Strawberry  .  1.35  3.30  9.30 


TOMATO  PASTE — Several  packers  of  tomato  paste 
have  come  out  with  opening  prices.  The  Greco  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Inc.,  recently  brought  out  a  list  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  following,  covering  paste  containing  28 
per  cent  solids:  100/60  oz.,  $4.00;  50/,60  oz.,  $2.00; 
4/25/60  oz.,  $4.10;  24  No.  21/2,  $2.25,  and  6  No.  10, 


$7.00.  Others  are  bringing  out  prices  on  catsup  and 
puree. 

SALMON — Latest  advices  from  Alaska  indicate  that 
the  salmon  pack  in  Southwest  Alaska,  including  Bristol 
Bay,  is  running  about  a  third  behind  that  of  last  year. 
To  and  including  July  3,  the  pack  amounted  to  663,513 
cases,  against  929,750  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  From  the  market  end  of  the  industry  comes 
the  report  that  the  carryover  on  June  30  was  but 
199,355  cases  of  all  species,  compared  with  a  carryover 
of  868,141  cases  on  June  30,  1936.  Some  packers  who 
have  quoted  a  price  of  $2.45  on  Alaska  reds  are  with¬ 
drawn.  Still  on  the  subject  of  salmon :  Columbia  River 
packers  have  advanced  prices  5  cents  on  halves,  10 
cents  on  pound  flats  and  2V^  cents  on  quarters  on  fancy 
Columbia  River  salmon.  The  run  continues  light,  with 
considerable  of  the  catch  diverted  to  mild  curing. 

SARDINES — Several  Southern  California  packers 
have  withdrawn  on  new  pack  sardines,  suggesting  that 
they  may  be  back  with  offerings  after  January  1, 1938. 
They  are  preparing  for  an  increased  cost  of  about  35 
per  cent  for  fish  and  25  per  cent  for  cannery  labor  when 
the  season  gets  under  way. 

A  MARKETING  AGREEMENT  setting  up  grade 
and  size  standards  under  which  fresh  Bartlett  pears 
may  be  shipped  has  been  approved  by  California  State 
authorities.  It  extends  until  January  1,  1942.  An 
assessment  of  three  cents  a  box  will  be  levied  to  set  up 
an  advertising  fund  to  increase  sales  of  California 
grown  pears. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Fall  Season  Opens  August  1st — 

Okra  Crop  Conditions  Good — ^The  Prices. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  16,  1937. 

0  SHRIMP  and  none  expected,”  is  what  the 
housewives  in  Mobile  received  for  an  answer 
from  the  sea  foods  markets  when  they  phoned 
inquiring  for  shrimp. 

Yes,  there  were  not  enough  shrimp  produced  last 
week  to  supply  the  local  retail  market  and  from  reports 
received  from  other  shrimp  producing  sections,  there 
were  very  few  shrimp  anywhere  on  the  Gulf  or  Atlantic 
coasts. 

A  few  of  the  snapper  fishing  boats  have  taken  trawls 
to  see  if  they  were  able  to  locate  any  shrimp  on  the 
Campeche  fishing  banks,  off  the  coast  of  Mexico,  but  so 
far  they  have  not  brought  any  shrimp  and  they  report 
that  they  caught  only  a  dozen  or  so,  which  were  of  the 
jumbo  prawn  size. 

The  legal  Fall  shrimp  canning  season,  opens  on 
August  1,  but  the  Conservation  law  gives  the  Sea  Food 
Commission  power  to  postpone  the  opening  date  if  in 
their  judgement  the  shrimp  are  too  small,  which  power 
the  Sea  Food  Commission  may  exercise  this  season, 
as  the  report  is  that  shrimp  in  the  bay  are  pretty 
small  yet. 

However,  no  final  decision  is  made  by  the  Sea  Food 
Commission  until  the  last  week  in  July  and  by  that 
time,  the  shrimp  may  be  of  sufficient  size. 
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OKRA — Some  localities  in  this  section  have  had  rain, 
while  others  have  not,  and  as  the  okra  plant  can  with¬ 
stand  a  good  deal  of  dry  weather,  the  crop  looks 
healthy  enough  and  the  pack  will  start  sometime  this 
week. 

Okra  is  canned  in  three  styles  and  the  new  pack  is 
quoted  as  follows:  Cut  Okra:  65  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  1 ;  90  cents  for  No.  2;  $1.15  for  No.  21/2  and  $3.75 
for  No.  10.  Okra  and  Tomatoes:  80  cents  per  dozen 
for  No.  1 ;  $1.00  for  No.  2  and  $4.50  for  No.  10.  Whole 
Okra :  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  1 ;  $1.00  for  No.  2  and 
$4.50  for  No.  10,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  bean  pack  is  over  with  in  this 
section  and  the  product  turned  out  was  first  class  in 
every  respect. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  new  pack  string¬ 
less  cut  beans:  77V2  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.10 
for  No.  21/2  and  $3.90  for  No.  10.  Whole  Stringless 
Beans:  $1,171/2  pcr  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.45  for  No.  2i/^ 
and  $5.65  for  No.  10,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Prices  of  Other  Vegetables  Canned  In  This  Section : 
Pimientoes  Whole:  671/2  cents  for  four  ounce;  90  cents 
for  seven  ounce.  Spinach:  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No. 

2 ;  $1.10  for  No.  21/2 ;  $3.75  for  No.  10.  Turnip  Greens : 
771^  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.05  for  21/^;  $3.65 
for  No.  10.  Beets :  Cut  95  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  21/2 ; 
medium  sliced  871/2  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
whole  at  $1.02i/^  per  dozen  for  No.  2.  All  prices,  f.  0.  b. 
cannery. 

WHY  STOCK  LABELS 

(Continued  from  Page  H) 

The  stock  label  has  done  heroic  work  on  many 
occasions  when  a  newly  created  product  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  the  formulae  probably  worked  out  in  great 
secrecy.  A  few  stock  labels  with  the  proper  reading 
matter  appearing  thereon,  and  hurriedly  sent  to 
Washington,  have  given  the  desired  protection  to  brand 
name,  to  analysis  of  contents,  or  to  other  features 
where  protection  has  been  desired. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  merchandise  which  does 
not  come  to  the  ideal  standard  of  the  manufacturer’s 
known  quality,  but  still  of  legally  good  value.  A 
“second”  grade  brand  is  adopted.  Stock  labels  hur¬ 
riedly  purchased.  A  price  reduction  made,  and  the 
goods  soon  disposed  of. 

In  addition  to  creating  and  maintaining  a  large 
stock  of  designs,  the  label  manufacturer  must  be  well 
versed  in  the  selection  of  type  faces  so  as  to  display 
the  reading  matter  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  label 
selected,  and  be  familiar  with  the  legal  requirements 
covering  the  product  for  which  the  labels  are  pur¬ 
chased.  His  judgment  must  be  that  of  a  doctor  or 
attorney  carefully  analyzing  the  client’s  need,  so  that 
the  package  may  be  sent  out  with  confidence  and 
properly  dressed. 

Merchandizers  find  it  profitable  to  purchase  in  bulk, 
then  pack  in  the  individual  container,  and  here  again 
the  stock  label  has  served  a  useful  purpose.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  dealer  controls  the  brand  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  and  is  free  to  purchase  similar  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  from  any  source  whatever.  The  advantages 


are  two-fold,  because  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  value  of  the  brand  he  has  created  by  the  use 
of  the  stock  label,  and  he  secures  a  saving  in  costs 
through  purchase  of  merchandise  wherever  he  can  do 
so  advantageously. 

By  the  same  reasoning,  the  wholesaler  or  manufac¬ 
turer  is  assured  of  repeat  business  from  certain  cus¬ 
tomers  to  whom  a  stock  label  has  been  offered  under 
a  private  brand. 

UNCLE  SAM  AS  A  MAJOR  FOOD  PROCESSOR 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

8  pounds  of  fish  fillets 

13  quarts  of  fish  broth 

22  pounds  of  diced  potatoes 
2  pounds  of  onions 

12  ounces  of  salt 

11/2  ounces  of  pepper 

Their  recipe  will  do  for  almost  any  type  of  round  white 
fish,  for  halibut  or  hake — if  either  is  overplentiful, 
which  sometimes  happens — or  for  cod  and  haddock, 
which  are  always  abundant.  Six  men  clean  and  fillet 
the  fish  for  the  broth,  70  women  in  white  smocks  and 
caps  prepare  the  vegetables,  and  the  others  cook  the 
mixture  in  eight  40-gallon  steam-jacket  kettles.  The 
town  of  Blackstone  uses  an  old  fire-engine  resurrected 
from  the  past,  to  supply  steam  for  its  canning  project 
in  an  abandoned  schoolhouse.  The  “snorter”  puffs 
away  in  an  old  shed  nearby,  connected  to  the  cannery 
by  an  intricate  system  of  piping.  In  season  the  Black- 
stone  cannery  turns  out  1500  cans  of  vegetables  and 
soups  per  week.  Dartmouth,  the  old  fishing  town,  con¬ 
centrates  on  “quahaug  chowder,”  a  concoction  as  native 
as  Boston  baked  beans  or  New  England  boiled  dinner. 
The  “quahaug”  is  a  big  clam  which  abounds  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  waters.  The  relief  workers,  using  a  recipe 
passed  down  through  generations  of  Dartmouth  women, 
make  of  it  a  soup  so  delicious  that  Mrs.  Louis  McHenry 
Howe,  widow  of  the  President’s  late  secretary,  has 
urged  that  the  project  eventually  continue  under  pri¬ 
vate  or  town  auspices,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  rest  of 
the  nation  with  Dartmouth’s  prize  dish.  Before  they 
concentrated  on  chowder,  the  Darthmouth  workers  pro¬ 
cessed  123,000  cans  of  vegetables. 

Virginia  also  reverted  to  the  past,  with  a  molasses 
canning  project.  Down  by  an  old  mill,  where  a  mule 
plods  to  turn  the  grindstones,  some  30  WPA  women 
planted  a  field  of  sorghum  cane,  and  on  the  edge  they 
set  up  an  open  cookstove.  When  the  cane  was  ripe  this 
field  was  a  veritable  beehive  of  activity,  with  the 
women  harvesting,  the  mule  turning  creaky  wheels, 
and  the  cookstove  sending  over  all  the  rich  aroma  of 
thickening  molasses. 

This  article  covers  only  the  highlights  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  There  are  still  other  states  where  canning  pro¬ 
jects  operate — South  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Washington,  and  many  more. 

And  the  canning  projects  will  continue,  so  that 
wherever  the  machine  or  a  shifting  market  has  put 
men  out  of  work,  wherever  flood  or  drought  has  cheated 
farmers  of  their  crops,  the  can  may  go  forth  on  its  mis¬ 
sion  of  mercy.  Even  in  bad  times  the  can  brings  to  the 
people  a  better  pattern  of  living. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  Na  2^............. 

Large,  No.  2% . . . 

Medium,  No.  . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  8q.„. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq.......... 

Small,  No.  1  8q..>...........~..~ 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  os.  . . . . 

No.  2Vi  . - . 

No.  10  . . . . . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2........... 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Green.  No.  2^. . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2...... 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . - 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2._.. . . 

Fancy  'W^o'le  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2..„ 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . . 

R^  kidney,"  Std'.’’’’t^^^^^ 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

No.  10 . . . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . . 

No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Green  &  Vi^ite.... _ 

No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . 

No.  10 . . 

No.  2  Soaked . . . 


BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 _ 

No.  2% . . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 — „ 

No.  2% _ _ _ 

No.  10..„ . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2% _ _ 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10 . . 

CARROTS 


.85 

4.35 


2.95 

3.05 

2.95 

3.00 


3.05 

3.15 

3.05 

3.10 


2.95 

2.85 

2.75 

2.65 

2.50 


3.05 

2.95 

2.85 

2.75 

2.60 


.55 

.60 

.95 

1.25 

3.75 

4.25 

.76 

.77% 

3.40 

3.50 

.70 

.72% 

3.15 

3.25 

.57%  .62% 
.95  1.00 

3.60  3.90 


5.50 

1.75 


.87% 

4.50 


.75 

3.75 


.80 

4.00 


.85 


.65  .75 


.80 

1.05 

3.50 

.65 

.85 

2.76 


4.25 

.70 

.90 

3.00 


4.35 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Central 
Low  High 


Wholegrain — Continued 

Low 

High 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

.85 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . . .  .. 

.77% 

.90 

No.  10 . . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 


1.00  1.07% 


.85 

"!io 


.92% 


CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2.^... 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10.. 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10.. 

HOMINY 


1.25 


85  1.00 

77*%  Too 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std..  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s..........„ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s _ _ 

No.  i  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s..„...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s......„.. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  58....„„„ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  2s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s..........„„.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48....„„..„_„„ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeto,  5s....„....„„.. 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  is . . 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  28 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  38 . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  l8„„„_ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48..„..„ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  58 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  88........_....„ 


1.05 

Ts 

".90 


1.50 

1.25 

L35 

1.10 

1.00 

.90 


.70 

.76 

1.40 

— 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss . 

.85 

1.00 

1.86  • 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68..„....„„.. 

.85 

•76 

.90 

.77% 

Soaked,  2s . . 

lOs  . 

lOa 

.76 

.80 

.85 

'".90 

PUMPKIN 

.80 

3.25 

.85 

3.60 

1.10 

3.35 

.95 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  8 . . . .  ..«  - 

.85 

4.25 

.75 


Std.  Sliced.  No,  2 . 

Nn.  10 . 

. . 86 

_ _  4.60 

4.60 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2..„ . 

_  .76 

.76 

Nn.  10 . 

.  *  7li 

8.76 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2„ . 

. 90 

1.10 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. .  1.05 

1.40 

Nn.  10 . 

7.00 

Ehc.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 _ _ 

_  1.00 

1.20 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10.. 


1.30 


No.  10_ 


SAUER  KRAUT 
Std..  No.  2.. 

No.  2% . 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . . 

SPINACH 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  2%™ . 

No.  10 . 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com.  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 — - - - 


No.  2% _ _ 

No.  10 . 

_  .80 

.85 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 
Fey..  No.  2 . . . 

.....  ..  .86 

.90 

No.  10 . . 

49!K 

4.60 

Std..  No.  2 _ 

. 66 

.76 

No.  10 . 

_  3.60 

4.00 

4.00  4.75 


4.00 

.75 

.45 

2.25 

.70 

3.50 


.90 

.96 

3.00 


.75 


.80 

.60 

2.76 
.76 

8.76 


2.60 


.76 

1.00 

8.26 


1.06 

1.20 

.86 


.86  .90 


1.00  1.00 

'"’77%  "si) 


.72%  .76 
2.16  2.86 


.66 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.00 

1.00 

4.50 

4.50 

1.36 

1.60 

1.85 

1.46 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.35 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.30 

1.15 

1.25 

...... 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.80 

1.10 

1.30 

1.16 

1.26 

1.00 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.25 

6.26 

_ 

.96 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

. 

. 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

. 

6.60 

6.00 

6.26 

_ 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

6.60 

4.60 

4.60 

1.40 

1.85 

1.30 

1.30 

1.46 

1.36 

'i.46 

1.26 

1.40 

1.26 

1.86 

1.60 

1.80 

1.60 

1.30 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

1.00 

.80 

.85 

1.06 

1.10 

. 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

5.25 

5.60 

.82% 

.75 

.80 

1.00 

1.06 

5.00  5.50 

.87%  .90 
4.60  4.76 


.90 

.66 

8.20 


.95 

.67% 

3.40 


.60 

.70 

_ 

.76 

1.16 

.76 

1.00 

— 

.76 

2!76 

3.00 

8.00 

.76 

.85 

.80 

1.06 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

2.65 

3.26 

3.50 

sTi 

.86 

.65 

.70 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.16 

.90 

1.00 

1.86 

1.40 

8.76 

8.00 

8.26 

4.20 

4.86 

LOO 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2% . 

No.  8 . . 

No.  10 _ 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2^4 . 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . . 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std..  No.  . . 

No.  2 . . 

No.  2V4 . 

No.  8 _ _ 

No.  10 . . 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Caattued 


.72%  .86 
1.10  1.26 


Solid  Pack 
.96  1.10 

1.80  1.46 


.72%  .76 

1.00  1.10 


Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%..., 


.67%  .76 

.90  1.00 


3.60  8.60 

With  puree 

.62%  . 

.70  . 

.87%  . 


No.  10 . . . 

3.20 

3.60 

3.26 

3.60 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40 

.46 

.60 

No.  10 . 

2.86 

3.00 

3.26 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.086 . 

.37% 

No.  10„ . 

2.76 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . . 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

No.  2 . . 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.76 

No.  10.... . . 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

8.26 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . . 

.76 

.70 

.77’ 

No.  2% . . 

.96 

.96 

1.06 

No.  10 . . . . 

3.76 

3.76 

3.00 

3.66 

.60  .62% 
.77%  .80 
8.00  3.26 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 
No.  10.  water.. 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2  Fancy........ 

No.  10 _ _ 

No.  2.  Std . . 

No.  10 . . 

APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.... 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  01 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  6 . 


4.00 

4.10 

Wl.... 

8.60  4.00 

4.26 

4.60 

— 

4.60  _ 

.76 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

6.00 

. 

.70 

... 

4.26 

4.76 

. . 

.87%  . 

1.10  1.16 
3.30  3.60 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oft . . . 

No.  1 . 

No.  800 _ 

No.  2 _ _ _ 

No.  6 . . 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10 . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10 . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.......... 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water.................... 

No.  10,  Syrup . . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P - 


.80  .80 
1.12%  1.16 
.  3.30 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% _ _ 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std..  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel..  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8.... _ ........ 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std..  No.  10_..„ 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . . . . 

No.  211 . . 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  2% . . 

46  oz . . . . 

No.  10 . . . . 


.  1.86 

1.70  1.80 

1.60  1.66 

.  4.00 

6.60  6.00 

3.76  4.00 


1.70  1.80 

1.66  1.76 

1.60  1.66 
1.10  1.16 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2%.._ _ _ 

No.  10 _ 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10,  water.„««_„,„..._ 

No.  2.  Preaerre^ _ — — . 

No.  2,  8ymp..__..«_..,..._„_ 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 . . 

No.  10 _ _ _ 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Rad,  Water,  No.  2...,,. 
Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 
Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2........ 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10...... 

R.  A..  Fey..  No.  2% . . 

Choice.  No.  2%..„ . _...... 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 


1.76  1.86 

7.00  7.00 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Watef,  Na  2.. 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


WeatCoMt 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.66  8.76 


1.30  1.40 

6.60  7.00 


1.46  1.60 

7.00  7.26 


7.26  7.60 

1.76  . 


STRAWBERRIES 
Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1........ 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


2.00 

2.10 

HERRING  ROB 

1.90 

1.96 

10  os. . 

. .  1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.66 

No.  2.  17  ox . 

- -  1.76 

1.76 

No.  2,  19  os. . 

. -  2.00 

2.00 

LOBSTER 

1.25 

Flats.  1  lb . 

.  6.60 

6.60 

%  lb . . . 

-  8.26 

3.26 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  os . 

. 96 

1.00 

.72% 

.86 

6  oz . . . 

-  1.10 

1.10 

2.26 

2.60 

8  os. . 

2.00 

10  OB . 

_ _  2.20 

2.20 

Selects,  6  oa. . . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No. 

Flat.  No.  1 . . . . 

No.  % . . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No. 

No.  % . . . . 

Chums,  Tall.  No. 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1.  Large . . 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 3.60 

%  Oil.  Keyless .  2.80 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton.............  ..... 

*4  Oil,  Carton .  3.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless.. .  2.66 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . .  ..... 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24's . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48*s _ 

%s  . . 

%s  . . 

Light  Meat,  Is™....,.... 

====: 


2.86 

2.60 

1.60 

1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

1.16 

1.16 

1.26 

.86 

2.66 

2.66 

1.76 

1.86 

1.16 

1.86 

1.60  1.70 

8.00  8.80 


_  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 

_  6.00 

8.86  4.26 

9.00  10.66 

6.00  6.86 

8.60  8.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaiikee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS.  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  SuppUes. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Uner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

PhilUps  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.-,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  S  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  M. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottUng:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  (^nveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  nme. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COOS,  for  tanks. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TTie  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAY — Spreading  Agents. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetlesllT 
■oal9o)e  ' 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  EL 
riAnsGn  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAtaiC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


INSECnCIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Ketdes,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


■  K'lTi  KS,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kdttles,  Enain©l©ci.  S©©  Gla88-Lin©d  T&nu. 


kettles.  Process. 

Ay&rs  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


knives.  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  BalUmore,  Md. 


kraut  cutters. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kraut  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  BalUmore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mn.g  CONDENSING  AND  CMINING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINraY; 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAUB  (Rubber).  ,  „  ^  w 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

L^nard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  S  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  C^.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopieston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GOODS,  Aprons,  Gloves,  Etc. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimbre,  Md. 

Scalding  and  I*icking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Seating  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mc^y. 

SEEDS,  Canners'.  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  UL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULAnNG  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SPREADING  AGENTS — Diuts  and  Sprays. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STORAGE  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaaara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteoL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoomston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  In^ 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BeiUn-^apmw  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co  .  Inc  .  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbut  Otii'^ 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Bnltimoi*-  Md 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


WElRTON,W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  GAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  • 

TIN  CANS 

.CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CAMS  PCR  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 


CLARKSBURG,  W.VA< 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


1  point 
plan  A 


FULL  SVIIU' AHt AK 

w  i  t  h®  ”N  A  tl  ON  A 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKfFSHORT  TIN  PLATF.  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

S«l«i  Ollicet  And  PUnIs  •  NEW  YOHK  CITY  •  HAI.TIMOHE  •  MASI'ETH.  N.  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  PETHOIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


’’NATIONAL”  SEAMERS  •  Types  for  every 
requirement* ranging  from  minute  hond- 
seamers  to  installations  of  largest  capa¬ 
city.  ©’’SPOT  trouble  BEFORE  it  comes”  is  '"a 
the  watchword  of  maintenance  experts 
who  are  located  at  strategic  points,  and 
call  often  for  regular  seamer  inspections. 


